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AN AUSTRALIAN APPEAL TO THE ENGLISH DEMOCRACY. 


Tue first difficulty which presents it- 
self to an Australian who would offer 
an opinion upon politics to English- 
men, is, that the only Australian 
questions which have attracted the 
attention of the English public are 
just those to which Australians are 
most indifferent. Imperial Union, 
Colonial Federation, Annexation in 
the Pacific, are matters of which it 
may be said that this country knows 
nothing, except through the letters of 
London correspondents. It is said, 
and the statement is probably true, 
that at the last general election in 
New South Wales only one candidate 
made any reference to any of these 
topics. In Victoria the case is differ- 
ent. But even in Victoria the question 
of Imperial Union has not yet been 
treated seriously by any political party, 
and the two other questions of Colonial 
Federation and Pacific Annexation ex- 
cite an interest for particular local 
reasons which an Englishman is apt 
to overlook. 

This may be discouraging intelli- 
gence to earnest sympathisers with 
Australian progress. Nevertheless, in 
all probability, we know our own busi- 
ness better than the most enthusiastic 
advocate of colonial expansion ; and it 
is at least certain that colonists, al- 
though they may be too busy with pri- 
vate affairs to form opinions upon dis- 
tant matters of high policy, will deal 
with these subjects in a sympathetic 
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and liberal spirit whenever the oppor- 
tunity for action comes. The danger 
is lest our people should be disgusted 
by visionary schemes, or, still worse, 
be made the subject of crude experi- 
ments. Englishmen will have to watch 
our affairs much more closely than 
they have done if they wish to direct 
colonial opinion into wide channels, or 
to catch the drift of passing events. 
The mistakes of English opinion upon 
each of the three political questions 
already named will serve to point a 
moral to this warning. 

First in importance comes the ques- 
tion of Imperial Union. With regard 
to this Australian sentiment is un- 
doubtedly changing. The recent de- 
spatch of troops from New South Wales 
to Egypt has been taken for the sign 
of an entirely new departure. It has 
brought the question of Imperial Union 
within the range of Australian poli- 
tics. But this does not mean, as some 
eager Federalists imagine, that any 
one of the difficulties in the way of 
Union has been removed by Mr. 
Dalley’s offer. The question has sim- 
ply become ripe for discussion ; and it 
is to the course of that discussion that 
Englishmen should give attention. 

In the first place, Australian opinion 
on the matter is by no means unani- 
mous. Even now,' in the height of 
the war fever, and while the prepara- 
tions for the despatch of troops are still 
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proceeding, a growing murmur of dis- 
content is making itself heard. Sir 
Henry Parkes, our most experienced 
party leader, and a man of rare capa- 
city and knowledge, has declared 
against the course adopted by the 
Government, and is supported, so far 
as can be judged by the resolutions of 
public meetings, by the bulk of the 
working class. Probably, however, 
the despatch of troops will be approved 
by Parliament. Colonists are natu- 
rally disposed to favour an adventu- 
rous policy, and there is, no doubt, a 
strong British sentiment even among 
genuine Australians. Bat it has yet 
to be seen how the home-abiding tax- 
payer will regard the Expeditionary 
Bill, and it would be rash to infer from 
the warlike enthusiasm of the press, 
and the splendid quality and temper 
of the Soudan force, that Australia 
will be always ready to supply con- 
tingents to the British army. 

To Englishmen it may seem a small 
thing to send 600 men to fight in an 
Egyptian war ; but in a country which 
has hitherto been working out a 
glorious destiny, removed from Euro- 
pean entanglements, and without a 
thought of warlike dangers, it is na- 
tural that political sentiment should 
be profoundly stirred by such an entry 
upon unknown paths. The anomalies 
of the position are obtrusive. In a 
country where every man is wanted to 
take his part, in some form or an- 
other, in colonising work, we seem to 
be going out of our way to encourage 
military ardour. With the right hand 
we are expending our revenues to im- 
port able-bodied men to subjugate the 
soil, while with the left hand we are 
sending away the hardiest of our youth 
to fight the Soudanese. We have to 
borrow money in England for our 
necessary public works, and yet with 
the stroke of a pen, and without the 
knowledge of parliament, a minister 
squanders on a warlike expedition one- 
twelfth of our annual revenue! Our 
defenceless position is just beginning 
to excite alarm, when we remove three- 
quarters of our little army! No won- 


der that the measure has been strongly 


canvassed, or that it requires a full 
defence. For, after all, what have we 
done? Joined in a war, in the making 
of which we had no voice, which many 
of us disapprove, and which involves 
us in unknown responsibilities ; col- 
lected a body of 600 men, of whom 
only a minority are natives of Aus- 
tralia ; paid even the privates among 
them at the rate of 10s. a day, and 
undertaken to provide for the wives 
and children of those who are maimed. 
“ C’est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la 
guerre!” 

If such things are always to be an 
incident of the English connection as 
it is at present, and if things cannot 
be put upon a different footing, it may 
happen that we shall yet congratulate 
ourselves on having learnt experience 
at so cheap a rate. 

It lies with English Federalists to 
prevent this calamitous result. They 
have most unexpectedly obtained their 
opportunity. Will they prove them- 
selves capable of taking it? The de- 
spatch of Australian troops to the 
Soudan is the first step along a bi- 
furcating road, which leads either to 
Imperial Union or to Separation. 
Having once surrendered the advant- 
age of our isolated position, we must, 
henceforward be prepared either to 
take a proper part in European affairs, 
or else to hold aloof. The notion that 
Australia might remain a colony of 
England, and still be neutral if Eng- 
land were engaged in war, has lost 
what little vitality it ever had. Aus- 
tralia, having revealed her wealth and 
power to the enemies of England, must 
now be ready to protect herself against 
them, either by the help of England or 
by Independence. 

Mr. Forster and the Imperial 
Federation League have told us that 
they are enemies of Imperial Union, 
who imagine schemes by which it 
might be brought about. But there 
is a preliminary to Imperial Union 
which is eminently pressing for a 
practical solution, namely, the question 
of Imperial Defence. Australia has 
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at present some ten thousand men 
accustomed to bear arms distributed 
among the six colonies; it has also a 
small naval force, which is perhaps 
sufficient to defend one harbour. For 
the rest we rely upon the English 
squadron. This, however, is notoriously 
wanting both in strength and speed; 
and a German purchased cruiser, or 
the ships of the Messageries Maritimes, 
could clear the sea of Australian com- 
merce. Were this done, even for six 
months, the result to us would be 
national bankruptcy. A nation of 
less than three million people cannot 
do a trade of fifty millions annually 
without a free use of borrowed capital. 
Were the supply of this stopped, and 
were the wool clip, even of a single 
season, prevented from leaving our 
shores, it is no rash prophecy that 
nearly every bank would have to close 
its doors. Federalists must face this 
danger, and provide against it. The 
Separatists insist (although they 
overlook other considerations) that 
were Australia independent, our com- 
merce would be always safe, since we 
are never likely to be engaged in war 
upon our own account—first, because 
we have no neighbours, and, secondly, 
because foreign powers would never 
permit any of their own number to 
aggrandise himself by an attack upon 
Australia. Further, they say we could 
assist England better if we were 
independent, for we should then relieve 
her of the responsibility of protecting 
us, and should be able to help her 
with our own forces as occasion re- 
quired. 

In the face of such arguments it is 
the duty of Federalists to show that 
the grave danger to Australian wel- 
fare, which is caused by the existing 
colonial relations, can be removed 
without the risk and inconvenience of 
another schism. And it is at least 
their immediate duty to recognise that 
an occasion has at last arisen for 
suggesting measures to remove one 
forcible objection to dependence, 


namely, its commercial insecurity. 
The details of any scheme for effect- 
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ing such an object must be worked 
out in England, and the impulse to- 
wards its acceptance must also come 
from there. For not only will England 
have to supply the requisite naval 
force, but it is, in reality, her com- 
merce that will be protected. Among 
all the vessels which are employed to 
carry to and fro the forty million 
pounds (40,000,0007) worth of goods, 
which represent our annual dealings 
with England, there is not a single 
line, and possibly not a single ship, 
which is owned entirely in Australia. 
Were Australia independent and Eng- 
land involved in war, we could find 
other carriers for our goods, and it 
would be England that would suffer 
most from the disturbance of Austra- 
lian commerce. By realising that, so 
long as the present colonial relations 
continue, any attack upon Australia 
will be felt with undiminished stress 
in England, Englishmen may grow 
accustomed to regard the safety of 
Australia as a matter of concern to 
them. We can at any time escape 
from danger, but England will remain 
exposed to it in either case. At pre- 
sent it is only a sentiment of loyalty 
which restrains us from obtaining a 
position of complete security ; and he 
is the wisest statesman who puts as 
little strain on sentiment as possible. 

The two salient facts about Austra- 
lia which Federalists must keep in 
mind are, first, that we shall never 
need protection against land attacks, 
and secondly, that unless we are 
dragged into war by England, our sea- 
borne commerce is absolutely safe. It 
is out of the question that we should 
ever be at war upon our own account, 
so that, if we were an independent 
nation our commerce would always be 
protected by the laws of neutrality ; 
and since we could, with very little 
trouble, raise a disciplined militia of 
200,000 men, our shores would be 
sufficiently protected against wanton 
aggression. 

Nevertheless, union with England 
is worth some sacrifice. An indepen- 
dent Australia would undoubtedly be 
m 2 
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friendly to England, and might indeed 
have greater power to help her than 
if she were an English province. But, 
with independence there would come 
the risk of disagreement, together 
with the danger and the wasted power 
of separate Governments. The crea- 
tion of new separate states is opposed 
to the spirit of democracy, whose 
mission it is to reduce and not to 
multiply the elements of discord in 
the human family. Moreover, the 
feeling of nationality is growing every- 
where with immense rapidity, so that 
it could not fail to be injurious to the 
English race to fight against the force 
of nationality. It may be many years 
before an actual tie can be constructed ; 
but, in the meantime, causes of 
difference may be removed and en- 
couragement given to the sentiment 
of union. As the administration of 
English affairs becomes more inspired 
by popular ideas, the possibility of 
closer ties increases. For the spirit of 
democracy is union: and when that 
spirit has penetrated the English and 
Australian peoples, the political pro- 
blem of a Federal Constitution will be 
nearer to solution. 

The present martial movement in 
Australia has its only justification in 
being an expression of this wish for 
union. It may not induce any politi- 
cal changes, but it offers Englishmen 
the opportunity of taking the only 
step towards political union which is 
at present practicable, namely, the 
construction of a Federal System of 
Defence. 

If England were ready to provide a 
squadron, which should be devoted 
simply to the protection of Australia, 
and which should never be withdrawn 
from that particular duty, Australians 
could be depended upon to raise a 
sufficient force to protect their own 
country, and to secure the coaling 
stations in the Pacific for the English 
navy. The squadron must consist of 
cruisers fast enough to clear the seas 
of hostile ships, of torpedo boats for 
harbour defence, and of one or more 
ironclads, In return, Australia would 


fortify her harbours, supply stores for the 
squadron, and be ready to send soldiers 
when they were urgently required. 
England might also provide material 
for the fortifications, and a sufficient 
number of instructors for the troops. 
The additional expense of this protec- 
tion would be trifling as compared 
with the extent of English commerce, 
which it would secure. Moreover, it 
cannot be too often repeated to those 
who murmur at increased expenditure, 
that Australia cannot and ought not 
to make costly naval preparations ; 
and that, in the event of a war 
between England and a foreign power, 
Australia will always have it in her 
power to make her trade with Europe 
safe, but England will lose it all. 

It may be that the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of any joint defence 
will prove insuperable ; but this can 
only be established by experiment. 
The present is an unique opportunity 
for making the experiment, which 
Federalists in England will surely take 
advantage of, if they are politicians, 
and not visionaries. A message from 
the Queen would stir the colonies to 
action, and a mere executive order 
from the Admiralty would accomplish 
all that is required upon the part of 
England. The larger schemes of 
Federal Union can stand over until 
the empire is secured against attack. 
If joint defence should prove impos- 
sible, we shall know what value to 
attach to the dreams of Imperial 
Federalists. 

It is premature to offer an opinion 
on this larger question, but it is well 
to realise the nature of its difficulty. 

The first condition of a closer union 
is that the people of England and 
Australia should understand each 
other better. 

If such an understanding were once 
brought about, the English Democracy 
would immediately recognise that it 
was rejecting a powerful ally in loosen- 
ing the connection with Australia. 
And the people of Australia in their 
turn would gather strength to overcome 
the plutocratic spirit from the impulse 
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of English culture and the example of 
English legislation. 

The desire for a better understand- 
ing between the democracies of 
England and Australia is no mere 
sentimental longing, but is the out- 
come of a bitter experience of many 
mistakes. Even at the present 
moment events are illustrating in a 
very striking manner the disadvant- 
ages which arise from mutual mis- 
understandings, both to England and 
Australia. 
. The two Australian questions which 

have recently attracted English atten- 
tion are those of Australian Federation 
and of annexation in the Pacific 
Ocean ; and yet, with regard to each 
of these, the temper of the popular 
party in Australia has been greatly 
misunderstood. 

The error has, perhaps, been greatest 
upon the question of Federation. It 
is generally believed in England that 
Victoria has been making efforts to 
form an Australian Dominion, and 
that she is only prevented from doing 
so by the provincial jealousy of New 
South Wales and New Zealand. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. There is at present but a 
single obstacle to the union of the 
Australian colonies, namely, the 
Victorian tariff. New South Wales 
ministries have (time after time) 
attempted to draw the colonies to- 
gether, but their policy has always 
been frustrated by the Protectionist 
party in Victoria. Now the réles seem 
changed. Victoria has come forward 
as the patriot, eager to remove pro- 
vincial jealousies. The explanation is 
simple. Fifteen years of protection 
have sufficed to choke her markets ; 
she must find new outlets for her pro- 
ducts at all hazards. Hence this 
agitation for a Federal Union and for 
annexation. The hope is, that if the 
colonies are once united, even under 
the semblanceof a Federal Constitution, 


1 In matters of social legislation, such as 
the Factory Acts, City Improvement Acts, 
Adulteration Acts, Legal Procedure, &c., Aus- 
tralia is about thirty years behind England. 
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a protectionist Zoll-verein will sooner 
or later be adopted. Negotiations in 
this direction have already begun ; 
and Tasmania has been induced to 
make a reciprocity treaty with Victoria 
upon a protectionist basis. In this 
way it is hoped to close the Australian 
market against any free-trade colony 
—a proof of a disinterested desire for 
union which requires no comment. 
But, whether it is New South Wales 
or Victoria that is most eager for 
Australian Union is a comparatively 
unimportant local matter. It is far 
otherwise with the proposed new 
constitution. This, as may be well 
known, -establishes what is called a 
“ Federal Council,” witb limited power 
to legislate on matters of common 
interest. It is evident that the con- 
stitution of such a governing body isa 
matter of supreme importance ; and it 
happens that from the democratic 
point of view the constitution of the 
council, as it stands at present, deserves 
the strongest expression of ridicule 
and censure. Yet so little help do 
we get at present from the democracy 
in England, that not a single news- 
paper has even attempted a criticism 
of the clauses of the so called 
“Enabling Bill,” which the Imperial 
Parliament may be called upon to pass 
at any moment. It may be fearlessly 
asserted that, had it not been for the 
ignorance of Australian matters which 
prevails in England, it would have been 
impossible that the draft Bill of the 
Sydney convention could have been 
approved by the Imperial Government. 
It can only have been accepted in 
England because it was believed to be 
an expression of Australian opinion. 
But what are the facts? The Bill 
originated in no Colonial Parliament, 
and was suggested by no popular 
movement. The tale of its preparation 
reads like a passage from a burlesque ; 
yet, told in plain language, the framing 
of the Constitution of United Aus- 
tralia, which is intended, in the life- 
time of many now living, to provide 
for the governance of thirty millions 
of people, scattered over a country 
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which is about the size of Europe, if 
we except the Spanish peninsula, is 
literally and exactly as follows :— 
Certain colonial ministers met in 
Sydney in November, 1883. They 
bore no credentials from their respec- 
tive parliaments, nor had any of them 
any authority to act in any way on 
behalf of their colonies. They were 
merely private individuals on a holiday 
trip. It occurred to them to frame a 
Constitution. They held five meetings 
with closed doors. At these meetings 
they drafted a Bill, which each of 
them pledged himself to submit to his 
particular Parliament. The instant 
the contents of this Bill were known 
it was assailed in every colony with 
a storm of criticism. No Parliament, 
it was thought, would pass such a Bill 
without radical amendment. But the 
members of the Conference had antici- 
pated this possibility, and had prepared 
for it by agreeing together not to sub- 
mit the Bill to their Parliaments in 
the ordinary way, to be discussed 
clause by clause, but to tack it, as 
a sort of schedule, to a resolution 
requesting the Queen to alter the 
existing Colonial Constitutions in the 
manner suggested. The Bill, there- 
fore, could not be amended, and had 
either to be rejected or accepted in 
ylobo. The consequence was that in 
New South Wales and New Zealand 
the resolution was shelved by means 
of the Previous Question. But in the 
other Colonies Ministers staked their 
existence on the carrying of the resolu- 
tion, and calculated accurately that the 
Opposition could not turn them out on 
a matter upon which the outside public 
took so little interest. Those, who know 
anything of the working of colonial 
polities, will understand how safe such 
a calculation was likely to be. Even 
with this difficulty in the path the 
opposition in Queensland and South 
Australia was so active, that it had to 
be pacified by the assurance, that the 
right time for proposing amendments 
would be on the return of the Bill 
from the Colonial Office. That time 
has now come, Yet again we are 
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witnessing, in a Democratic country, 
a spectacle which would be impossible 
even in Germany or Russia. Ministers 
in Victoria, South Australia, Queens- 
land and Tasmania have communicated 
their views to each other by means of 
private memoranda. Cabinet Councils 
are then held in the several colonies, 
and the alterations in the Bill, proposed 
by the Colonial Office, are said to be 
approved or disapproved, as the case 
may be, by the people of that colony. 
Not one of the Parliaments has been 
summoned to consider the alterations, 
and the amended Bill will return to 
the Colonial Office with the unanimous 
approval of the four colonies already 
named. The result is that a few men 
will have taken advantage of popular 
indifference to force a Constitution on’ 
the country which has never been 
discussed, never been approved, and 
never even been presented to the 
people. Assuredly Democratic forms, 
where the spirit of Democracy is 
sluggish, do offer the greatest oppor- 
tunities to despotism. But it is not 
yet too late for the English Democracy 
to help us. New South Wales and 
New Zealand have dove their best to 
call attention to the sort of Constitu- 
tion which is being foisted on Aus- 
tralia ; but the criticism of one colony 
seldom awakens more than angry 
irritation among its neighbours. The 
criticism which is required is a frank, 
sympathetic criticism in the English 
press and in the English Parliament. 
This would rouse attention here, and 
give the Opposition a foothold for re- 
sistance. At present electors regard 
Federation as a question which is out- 
side of politics. The political hacks 
do not understand or care for it ; and 
the people, except in New Zealand and 
New South Wales, have never had it 
before them. 

A bare perusal of the Bill will show 
its faults. There is no occasion for 
lengthy criticism from ‘this country.’ 


1 The Federal Council is to have “ original” 
powers of legislation (paramount in cases of 
conflict with the local legislature of any fede- 
rated colony) on the following subjects, inter 

















But let those who believe in popular 
institutions understand that this “ En- 
abling Bill” transfers the supreme 
political authority over the whole of 
Australia to a non-elective body of 
thirteen members, and their opposition 
to it is assured. This body, which has 
no representative basis, and is too 
small to generate within itself that 
healthy degree of public opinion which 
is indispensable to sound legislation, is 
to have the sole control of all our 
foreign policy, and to be the supreme 
authority over many matters of domes- 
tic concern. No wonder that it receives 
the vehement support of the Australian 
Tories, who fear popular government, 
and themselves love power. Still it is 
surprising that the “formal” defects 
of such a Constitution should have 
escaped the notice of its framers. This 
precious “ Federal Council” is inferior 
in all the attributes of a governing 
body. It makes no provison for an 
executive ; it has no power of taxation ; 
it has no power to appropriate a penny 
of the Federal Revenue ; it contains no 
provisions for an appeal to the power 
to which it owes its existence; or for 
an appellate judiciary to decide on any 
conflicts between federal or local autho- 


alia :—(1) The relations of Australia with the 
Islands of the Pacific ; (2) Prevention of the 
Influx of Criminals ; (3) Fisheries in Austral- 
asian Waters beyond territorial limits ; (4) The 
service of Civil and Criminal Process of the 
Courts of any Colony outside the jurisdiction 
of that Colony ; (5) The Enforcement of Judg- 
ments of Courts of Law of any Colony beyond 
the limits of that Colony. It is to have 
“derivative” powers of legislation (that is, 
by request of the legislatures of at least two 
federated colonies) on the following subjects :— 
(1) General Defences; (2) Quarantine; (3) 
Patent Law ; (4) Copyright ; (5) Bills of Ex- 
change and Promissory Notes ; (6) Marriage 
and Divorce Laws; (7) Naturalisation and 
Aliens ; (8) Any other matter of general Aus- 
tralian interest, with respect to which the 
legislatures of the several colonies can legislate 
within their own limits, and as to which it is 
deemed desirable that there should be a Law 
of General Application. This is plainly not 
an “‘Enabling” Bill, but a Constructive Bill 
of a bad kind. A true Enabling Bill is what 
we want. Give the colonies power to alter 
their own Constitution, and trust to them to 
take all possible steps towards a real union. 
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rity. It is thus a cabinet without 
responsibility, a government without 
authority, an executive without a 
revenue. Even those who may not be 
hostile to the principle of the measure 
must recognise that in its present form 
it must give .rise to numberless occa- 
sions for dispute, and that it offers no 
remedy for these except disruption of 
the union. 

The derivative power of legislation 
is also open to great objection. At first 
it seems reasonable enough that any 
two colonies may refer a question of 
common interest to be settled by the 
Federal Council ; but it is plain, upon 
reflection, that this power will work 
injuriously in practice. Suppose, for 
example, that the Federal Council 
frames a divorce law for the two 
Colonies of Tasmania and Victoria ; 
that law will then become the Federal 
Statute on the subject of divorce, and 
will have to be accepted in globo by 
any other colonies that may wish for 
the Federal legislation on the subject. 
Thus the indirect result of the action 
of any two colonies will be either to 
force a statute on all the other 
colonies, or else to compel them to 
accept the subject of that statute 
from the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Council. What the result of this may 
be if the matter referred to the 
council is the settlement of the tariff, 
it requires no power of political fore- 
cast to imagine. 

The Federal Council, indeed, in these 
respects, goes too far, while in others 
it does not go far enough. Until the 
means of communication between the 
colonies are bettered, and the tariff 
difficulty is removed, a close Federal 
Union is impossible. But a Central 
Council for deliberative and consul- 
tative purposes would foster the spirit 
of union, and be, practically, very use- 
ful. The duties of such a council 
should be strictly limited to the sug- 
gestion of measures on matters of 
intercolonial interest. Their work 
might be that both of innovators and 
codifiers—either they might draft new 
measures, or harmonise those which 
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already exist; but in each case the 
actual legislative authority would re- 
main with the local Parliaments. 
Australia is quite ripe for such a 
council, and its work would be of an 
extremely useful character. Australian 
politicians often lack the power or op- 
portunity to prepare  well-drafted 
measures on technical subjects, and 
the differences of local legislation arise 
quite as much from carelessness or 
ignorance as from any settled differ- 
ence in policy. The suggestions and 
supervision of a council of experts 
could not fail to improve colonial legis- 
lation, both in form and quality. The 
proposed Federal Council will do no- 
thing well. It does not pretend to 
give genuine Federation, but it substi- 
tutes a grotesque, amorphous phantom, 
which, by theirritating disputes between 
the colonies to which its existence will 
give rise, will create a new and almost 
insurmountable obstacle to the real 
union which all Australians desire. 

Nor is the existence of such a coun- 
cil altogether without danger to Eng- 
land, since the first matter which the 
Enabling Bill surrenders to its control 
is “ The relations of Australasia with 
the Islands of the Pacific ;” that is to 
say, the people of each colony are to 
surrender all control over the only 
matters of foreign policy which are 
likely to lead us into serious difficulties. 
By an amendment of the Colonial 
Office nothing can be done under this 
authority without the previous sanc- 
tion of the Imperial Government. 

But the history of New Guinea shows 
how difficult it will be for the English 
Government to object to anything after 
it is done. The Federal Council will be 
able to force the hands of the English 
Government whenever it likes, just as 
it will also be able to force the hands 
of the Australian Parliaments. Sup- 
pose—and the supposition is not impro- 
bable—that a majority of the Council 
should agree to annex the greater part 
of the Pacific Islands. Such a measure 
might or might not bedesirable. But 
are the people of each colony, who will 

have to pay the cost of annexation, to 
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have no voice in the matter? Small 
bodies of men are generally more ready 
for a “forward policy” than the 
masses, on whom the responsibility 
will ultimately fall. Let Englishmen 
put themselves in our place. Imagine 
that during the Russo-Turkish war the 
control of foreign affairs had been 
completely in the hands of the Beacons- 
field Cabinet. Is it not morally cer- 
tain that England would have been 
committed to a position from which it 
would have been impossible to with- 
draw peaceably? A foreign policy, 
more than a domestic policy, requires 
the constant check and pressure of 
public opinion. This, as English ex- 
perience has proved, can be brought to 
bear most effectually upon the Minister 
of a Representative Assembly, where 
every proposal can be publicly can- 
vassed. Foreign affairs, more than 
any other, require to be conducted in 
the light of day, and popular know 
ledge of what is being done may often 
be the surest guarantee of peace. 

Nor are we in Australia without a 
recent experience of the recklessness 
with which a certain party is ready, in 
the names of Christianity and com- 
merce, to disregard the rights of other 
nations. Late events have brought 
into a startling prominence a party 
which insists on the entire exclusion 
of foreigners from the Pacific Ocean. 
The headquarters of these narrow 
doctrinaires are naturally in Mel- 
bourne, where the zealous Christian is 
more pressed to find relief for pious 
feelings and for glutted markets. Their 
views, however, found some supporters 
at the Sydney Convention ; and it is 
quite likely, if the proposed Federal 
Council came into existence, that 
Victoria, in the absence of New South 
Wales, will be able to commit the 
associated Colonies to a policy which 
will seriously involve Australia, and 
which may complicate the relations of 
England with other European powers. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose 
that the compact body of Annexation- 
ists, with their definite interests to 
serve, and their opportunities for 




















making themselves heard, accurately 
represent the feelings of the dis- 
organised and silent mass of Austra- 
lian voters. New South Wales, indeed, 
has already given an emphatic refusal 
to join in a demand for further an- 
nexation ; although, as usual, this 
difference of opinion is attributed in 
England to provincial jealousy. In 
reality, however, the older colony is, 
in this matter, the mouthpiece of 
Democratic sentiment, and ought, 
therefore, to receive the warm support 
of English Radicals. 

It would seem from the arguments 
of Annexationists, that foreign settle- 
ments are deplored upon two grounds, 
namely, for the injury they will inflict 
on our material interests, and for the 
suffering they will cause to native 
races. The humanitarian argument 
is that which we have heard so often, 
and which is always trotted out to 
justify aggression. No one, who is 
acquainted with the missionaries of 
the Pacific Islands. could doubt that 
there are some of them who use this 
argument in all good faith. The 
widest extension of British rule would 
be desirable if it would strengthen 
the hands of men like Chalmers, 
Lawes, or Selwyn. But experience 
does not show that British rule is 
beneficial to a native race. With the 
best intentions, and with really heroic 
sacrifices, Englishmen have failed to 
win the regard of any nation that they 
rule. Everywhere they form a govern- 
ing class apart from the people ; and 
where Frenchmen or Spaniards would, 
by intermarriage with the natives, 
continue something of the national 
life, Englishmen only destroy what- 
ever society already exists. The 
Pacific Islands, in particular, are pain- 
ful witnesses to our disastrous pre- 
sence. Rum and disease have every- 
where carried to the natives more 
convincing proof of the nature of 
English benevolence than could be 
afforded by the best of wishes or by 
miles of missionary calico. Set Java 
and Tahiti on one side, and New 
Zealand on the other, and then let it 
be said whether we can claim a mono- 
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poly of charitable feeling towards the 
native races. Certainly, whatever 
may be our feelings, we have not 
surpassed either the Dutch or the 
French in the success with which we 
have exhibited them to the Pacific 
Islanders. 

In one point only have the friends 
of the Pacific Islanders any real cause 
for alarm. 

Prince Bismarck has proclaimed, in 
deference to the wish of German 
traders, that he aims rather at pro- 
tecting commerce than at founding 
colonies. In plain language, this 
means, in the Pacific, that German 
traders will be free to deal with native 
races as they please. 

At present England is making a 
noble effort to protect the Pacific 
Islanders from the greed of Europeans. 
The regulations of the High Commis- 
sioner endeavour to control the labour 
traflic, to stop the importation of rum 
and firearms, and to prohibit the 
purchase of land. Other nations have, 
as yet, been chary of assisting at this 
work ; and it is now feared that the 
occupation of new territory by France 
or Germany will give a shelter to the 
lawless practices which England has 
been struggling to put down. The 
Germans, in particular, have disre- 
garded their duties to native races 
with most shameless cynicism ; and the 
German traders openly avow their 
disbelief in measures to protect the 
islanders, and their intention to govern 
their new territories upon purely com- 
mercial principles. The French have 
hitherto shown more humanity, and 
their colony of Otaheite is the only 
Pacific island under white control 
where the native population is in- 
creasing.! 


1 This is one of the reasons in favour of the 
roposal to annex the New Hebrides to France. 
hose islands are already — largely by 
French enterprise, and could without difficulty 
be brought under French influence. Moreover, 
the islands are geographically attached to New 
Caledonia, and their occupation by the Eng- 
lish would be likely to give rise to constant 
irritation between us and the French. If the 
French should pledge themselves (as they 
have declared their willingness to do) not to 
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Accordingly, the honest members 
of the missionary party denounce the 
recent annexations, because they fear, 
not that the Germans will establish 
arsenals, but that they will neglect to 
govern. They take Prince Bismarck at 
his word, and they believe that it will 
be possible even for Germany, now that 
she has assumed at least a nominal 
authority, to decline the responsibility 
of preserving order. She will, un- 
doubtedly, require pressure to be 
brought upon her; but let her go- 
vernment be once established, and she 
will be compelled by the force of public 
opinion to give protection to her native 
subjects. Our object ought to be to 
bring the necessity for such protection 
strongly before the German Govern- 
ment ; and if the English journalists, 
when they are tired of abusing Lord 
Derby, would insist that we should 
have a common understanding with 
France and Germany as to the pur- 
chase of land from the islanders, and 
the traffic in labour, firearms, and rum, 
they would benefit Australia greatly, 
whilst serving the cause of humanity. 
What is wanted is an International 
agreement, such as that which was 


use these islands for a penal settlement, their 
presence could not in any way injure or menace 
Australia, while it would be in the highest 
degree beneficial to the natives and to the 
increase of commerce in the Pacific Ocean. 
The agitation against the French has been got 
up by mining and land speculators, and by 
the Protestant missionaries, who are jealous of 
their Catholic rivals. It has actually been 
made a formal cause of complaint by the Eng- 
lish missionaries that the native children in 
the Loyalty Islands are instructed in the 
French language ; while it is hardly necessary 
to say that, while the French Protectorate 
continues, the missionaries cannot act as they 
have done in Tonga, and assume the reins of 
government. The alternative proposal, to 
‘*internationalise” these and every other 
island which England does not at present 
covet, is one which can only have emanated 
from an editorial armchair, To ‘“interna- 
tionalise”” in the Pacific Ocean is simply to 
create an Alsatia. An international arrange- 
ment between France, Germany, England, 


and America, for police purposes, having re- 
ference to the labour traffic, the acquisition of 
land, and the sale of rum and firearms, would 
be very useful, but the international govern- 
ment of the islands ought to be under some 
‘one responsible power. 
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proposed at the Congo Conference, to 
the effect that all annexations of bar- 
barous territories should carry with 
them the responsibility for order and 
government. At present it is openly 
admitted by the German traders in 
Sydney that commerce is their only 
concern ; and unless strong pressure is 
brought to bear upon the Government 
by France and England, the Imperial 
flag will only float in the Pacific in 
order to conceal the present infamies. 

But even supposing that the acts 
of Germany should justify the worst 
anticipations of those who have already 
seen the conduct of her traders ; yet, 
that will not impose upon our Govern- 
ment the duty of immediate annexa- 
tion. How often must it be repeated 
that we have no mission to redress the 
grievances of every native race, even 
were we able to do it? Germany may 
fail to treat the natives well, but we 
ourselves are by no means certain to 
succeed better, although our points of 
failure might be different. Yet, in 
order to correct the possible faults of 
German rule, we are asked ourselves 
to assume the reins of government, 
before we have tried the efficacy either 
of official remonstrances or of the pres- 
sure of well-informed public opinion ! 

But this, the annexationists have 
said, is a begging of the question. 
Annexation by England would involve 
us, they say, in far fewer difficulties 
than those into which we shall cer- 
tainly fall if the annexation is made 
by any foreign power. 

The most baseless assertion comes to 
be believed if it is frequently repeated ; 
so that it is possible that honest men 
may really believe that the presence of 
the Germans at New Britain, or the 
French at the New Hebrides, will be 
a source of danger to Australia! Yet, 
how is such a view borne out by any 
facts? Is the presence of the French 
at Pondicherry any danger to the 
Indian Empire? Or does the ad- 
jacency of Cuba menace the United 
States? Yet, in twenty years Aus- 
tralia will be to the Pacific Islands as 
the United States are to Cuba or 
Jamaica They will just as little be 


























a source of danger to our ports and 
commerce ; and, in the event of war, 
we could snap them up in a week—if 
we wanted to do so. 

If, on the other hand, we annexed 
those islands, instead of leaving them 
to foreign powers, we should be scatter- 
ing instead of concentrating our re- 
sources. We should be offering a 
greater number of vulnerable points 
to any enemy, instead of leaving him 
to offer them to us. 

But can we seriously believe that 
any islands taken by a foreign power 
are to be turned at once into fortified 
posts? Let us show a little common 
sense in talking about foreign politics, 
Let us remember what these islands 
are—that they are tropical islands, 
with malarious climates, lying far 
from civilised settlement ; that they 
are places which offer no inducement 
to English settlers, and no work for 
European labourers. What, then, do 
we suppose that it would cost a Euro- 
pean power to establish and maintain 
a Malta at a place like one of these? 
And if an annexationist is bold enough 
to face this question, let him be further 
asked to explain the motive for such 
waste of money. 

But there is another side to the 
question. Suppose it to be granted, 
for the sake of argument, that the pre- 
sence of foreigners in the Pacifie will 
cause some appreciable danger to Aus- 
tralia! The risk from English an- 
nexation might still be out of all pro- 
portion to the danger which we would 
avoid. The Democratic party here 
believe that to be the case; and that 
the exclusion of foreigners from the 
Pacific would not only involve us in 
responsibilities that would seriously 
hamper our material progress but 
would deprive Australia of great moral 
and material benefits. 

It is certain that England is in no 
mood to acquire new responsibilities. 
If the islands are annexed, it is Aus- 
tralia that will have to be responsible. 
English journalists, particularly those 
who are most eager to display their 
friendship to Australia, talk of this as 
though it were a matter of no concern. 
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Yet the popular party in Australia 
takes a very different view. 

In the first place, we have not got 
the men who could administer the 
islands. Our parliaments show no 
superfluity of administrative talent ; 
and we have not succeeded well in 
such a comparatively simple matter as 
the regulation of the labour traffic. 
Our own affairs still occupy us fully. 
Three-quarters of our own continent 
have still to be annexed. And yet we 
are advised by Englishmen to direct 
our energies into other fields ! 

Moreover, there is another argument 
in favour of foreign settlements, which 
can only, perhaps, be fully appreciated 
by those who are acquainted with Aus- 
tralia. We suffer at present from our 
isolation. We are outside the main 
current of European thought ; so that 
in spiritual and intellectual matters 
we are somewhat stagnant. We have 
but one type—that of the British 
“ bourgeois,” with “ his sombre attire, 
his repellent manners, his gloomy wor- 
ship, his mechanic habitudes of toil.” 
Is it better that the Pacific Islands 
should be kept for the perpetuation of 
this type, or that other types should 
settle there for our example and im- 
provement! France and Germany 
have, each of them, political and intel- 
lectual ideas which differ from the 
English ; and the observation of new 
ideas and other forms of social life 
cannot fail to stimulate a nation’s 
mental growth. By the presence of 
foreign settlements in the Pacifie, 
Australia would be brought more into 
thé stream of modern thought,—and 
that is of itself a great advantage. 

But besides the moral advantages 
of having in our neighbourhood the 
representatives of other civilisations, 
there are great material advantages to 
be derived from this propinquity. 

Sydney is, by its position, the em- 
porium of the island trade. Whatever 
develops commerce in the islands must 
increase the wealth of Sydney. The 
only question is, whether this develop- 
ment is to be effected by introducing 
fresh capital and labour from new 
European sources, or whether it is to 
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be effected by drawing on our own 
stores, which are already insufficient to 
properly develop our own country. 
No Australian, at any rate, is likely 
to deny, that had Fiji been exploited 
by a foreign power, millions of much- 
needed capital would never have been 
taken from Australia. 

Penal settlement as it is, New Cale- 
donia has already caused a consider- 
able increase in the volume of Austra- 
lian trade. A similar result must 
follow the establishment of every new 
settlement. Whatever commerce may 
spring up in the Pacific, Australia 
must obtain the larger share of it. 
The Germans may attempt to exclude 
English trade, but the position of 
Australia, as the nearest source of 
supply, will prevent them establishing 
any insurmountable barriers. 

Foreign annexation will also save 
us from another danger which English- 
men cannot be blamed for not appreci- 
ating. Those tropical islands can never 
form a coherent part of our political 
system. They can only be worked by 
coloured labour, and coloured labour 
will be a permanent source of disunion 
and difficulty to Australia. A foreign 
power can face this danger, because it 
has no white settlements close by ; 
but workmen in Australia will never 
consent to be taxed for the govern- 
ment of coolie plantations. The 
coloured labour difficulty is at this 
very time threatening the disruption 
of Queensland, and we cannot forget 
that it is not twenty years since the 
same difficulty menaced the existence 
of the United States. 

These are the ideas that we look to 
the English people, and especially to 
English Radicals, to enforce in their 
policy and writings. For it isin points 
like these that the influence of one 
democracy re-acts upon another. Yet, 
if a certain section of the Liberal 
party shall prevail in England, this is 
just the help that we shall not receive 
from the English democracy. 


BERNHARD WISE. 
Sydney. 
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ADDENDUM. 


Since writing the above, a cablegram 
has been published declaring the inten- 
tion of the English Government to 
establish a joint scheme of maritime 
defence. It is proposed either to 
create a Federal Australian Navy, or 
to request the colonies to contribute 
a certain annual sum towards the 
maintenance of an English-Australian 
Squadron. 

Each of these proposals is radically 
faulty. An Australian navy would 
be both costly and inefficient. Having 
no naval building yards, we should 
have to rely upon the Admiralty, both 
for the pattern and the quality of our 
ships; and at the present rate of 
naval invention, these would certainly 
become antiquated in ten years. But 
we have no use for a reserve squadron, 
and the cost of a decennial renewal of 
our whole fleet would be stupendous. 
Moreover, it is certain that in the 
event of war, the federal fleet would 
be dispersed among the different 
colonies, since each colony would 
demand that the ships for which it 
paid should be specially devoted to its 
protection. The same demand would 
be made in respect of every particular 
quota of any Imperial Squadron. The 
federal navy would thus be broken up 
at the very moment that united action 
was required. Finally, it must be 
remembered that it would be no light 
matter to pass naval estimates through 
eight colonial legislatures. There will 
always be a risk that their rejection 
should be made a popular cry. The 
people will insist, foolishly no doubt, 
upon having all the handling of the 
money that they vote. To have pro- 
posed otherwise, betrays great ignor- 
ance of the political sentiment of 
the colonies. The right principle of 
joint defence is, as has been pointed 
out, that each colony should provide 
for its harbour and coast defences, but 
that the ocean defences should be the 
sole concern of the Imperial navy. 


B. W. 




















CHAPTER XVI. 
AFTERWARDS, 


Amone the many who appeared to 
show their respect to the good colo- 
nel’s memory was Mr. Marney, in a 
shining and easy suit of deepest black, 
an appearance of profoundest grief tem- 
pered by resignation, to which a new 
hat swathed in crape greatly contri- 
buted. Aunt Fanny, strange to say, 
was somewhat taken by Mr. Marney ; 
his frankness (how Susy loathed it), 
his respectful sympathy, his intelligent 

sp of the situation, of the many 
youthful failings to which, with all 
his affection for his wife’s daughter, he 
could not be blind, his full apprecia- 
tion of the good colonel’s strange in- 
fatuation, his easy compliments, his 
amusing little jokes at his wife and 
family, uttered in a subdued voice as 
befitted the circumstances, all amused 
Miss Bolsover, who accepted his odious 
compliments to Tempy’s indignant 
amazement. 

Susy had not asked Mr. Marney to 
come ; he was no guest of hers; she 
was unaffected in her grief, unselfish, 
anxious to spare others, She would 
have come down had it been necessary, 
but hearing of her stepfather’s pre- 
sence, she kept away, up stairs by Jo’s 
bedside, or in her own room, silent, 
and apart in her sorrow. Some in- 
stinct seems to warn simple and de- 
fenceless creatures of the dangers of 
beasts of prey. 

Meanwhile, in Jo’s absence, Miss 
Bolsover received the company, gave 
every possible direction. She was in 
her element. Pens, ink, and paper, her 
flowing hand and spreading sheets of 
platitude, surrounded by broad edges of 
black, filled the post bags to the brim. 
Mr. Bolsover, all crushed somehow, 
sat dolefully dozing or smoking in 


MRS. DYMOND. 





Mrs. Bolsover 
came there too for comfort, or moped 


his cozy gun-room. 


silent and apart. Sometimes she went 
over to the Place. Susy liked to have 
her there. Aunt Car would come in 
looking old and scared into the little 
boudoir where Susy sat alone, The 
young widow used to run to meet her, 
and without a word would put little 
Phraisie on her knee, 

Charlie Bolsover was present at his 
uncle’s funeral, naturally and un- 
affectedly shocked and overcome, and 
yet not unnaturally thinking still 
more of Tempy than of his uncle, 
who had dealt hard measure to him 
and never done him justice. He had 
but a few hours to remain at Tarndale, 
and he had determined to come and go 
without obtruding his own personal 
feelings either upon Tempy or her step- 
mother. But man’s resolves, espe- 
cially Charlie’s, are apt to be carried 
by the tide of the moment, and the 
sight of poor Tempy in her black with 
her wistful looks was too much for his 
philosophy. He came up to the house 
late in the afternoon of the funeral 
day, hoping for another sight of her. 
She was alone in the drawing-room. 

And then it happened that when 
Charlie would have gone up to her, 
Tempy for the first time in all her life 
drew back, shrunk from him; she 
glanced at him, and then dared not 
look again. 

“Tempy!” he said. 

She did not look up, but she stood 
pale and frozen, with averted eyes. 

“Go, Charlie,” she said at last. 
“ This is no time to think of our selfish 
wishes ; ours have been selfish. 
how wrong—how wrong I was ail along. 
Go, dear Charlie,” she said, covering 
her eyes with her hand. “Go,” she 
repeated angrily. ‘Do you hear me?” 
Her overstrung nerves were almost 
beyond her control. 


I see - 
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“T hear you,” said Charlie, turning 
sick and pale; “you do not mean it, 
Tempy.” 

“Yes, I mean it, I mean it,”” Tempy 
cried. “Why do you doubt it? Go, 
I tell you; go.” 

Charlie stood as if some gun had 
been fired at him ; he tried to speak ; no 
words came. With one look he turned 
and walked straight out of the room. 
Tempy waited for an instant, heard 
the front door shut, then sank into the 
first chair. When Susy came to look 
for her, she found the girl still sitting 
in the semi-darkness on a chair against 
the wall. She had not moved since 
Charlie had left her an hour before. 
Seeing Susy she looked up. 

“You are satisfied,” she said; “I 
have done as papa wished. I have 
sent Charlie away.” 

She spoke in a thick, dazed way, 
which frightened her stepmother. 

“Your father wished it,” Susy re- 
peated, faltering. ‘Dear Tempy, you 
could not go against his will. He 
loved us so—no wonder we loved 
him ;” and Susy iook Tempy’s cold 
hand and put her arm round her neck. 

“ You did not love him as I did,” 
said Tempy, tearing her hand away 
and flashing her blue eyes at her young 
stepmother. ‘“ He loved you, but you 
did not deserve it, and Charlie loves 
me and I donot deserve it.” The girl 
was in a frenzy of grief and despair. 

“Ah, papa thought I did not care 
for him because I loved Charlie,” cried 
Tempy; “but I have given poor 
Charlie up for papa. I let him go, 
I let him go, and now I am all by 
myself. They are both gone, both 
gone ; they will never come any more,” 
and she wrung her two hands. 

Susy stood in silence listening to the 
girl’s reproaches. Were they deserved ? 
She did not know; she did not ask. 
For the first time she felt herself alone, 
silent, helpless, as people feel who have 
to learn to live anew, without the 
strength of long use to hold by. 

“O Tempy!” Susy said at last, “I 
do honour you ; I can only feel you have 
done right. Let us put all doubts and 











perplexities away just for the present 
and wait. In a little time everything 
will seem more clear.” And Tempy 
took heart somehow once more. Susy’s 
cordials were more to her mind than 
Aunt Fanny’s chloral. 

The next day the blinds were up, 
Miss Bolsover in bugles and crape, 
was still occupied with her own and 
everybody eise’s feelings, giving every 
possible direction in the conduct of 
affairs. Charlie and Mr. Marney had 
departed. Tempy’s tears were flow- 
ing; but that explanation with her 
stepmother had taken some of the 
bitterness from her heart. She had 
done what she could. She sat in Jo’s 
room, languid, by an open window, 
looking across the gardens and the 
lake, and the beautiful smiling valley. 
The valley itself, the fringed hills, the 
moorlands which inclosed them, were 
all a part of Jo’s inheritance. 

There are also other things entailed 
besides farms and country estates 
which parents leave behind them. 
They leave their lives to their child- 
ren, as well as their savings, and their 
looks and family characteristics. Jo 
and Tempy inherited among other 
things their father’s directness and 
simplicity of character, and his upright 
and honourable name, and the memory 
of his many kind and liberal actions. 

When the will was read, it was 
found that the colonel had left a 
legacy of £5,000 to each of his daugh- 
ters, and £1,000 a year to his widow 
during her widowhood. Subject to 
these charges, and various legacies 
enumerated, he bequeathed the whole 
of his property to his son. Jo and 
Tempy also inherited their mother’s 
property, which had been settled on 
them at his marriage. 

Strangely enough, the colonel had 
added a codicil to his will on the very 
day of the fatal accident, for he had 
called at his solicitor’s while waiting 
at Countyside for Jo’s train. By 
this codicil, the colonel executed a 
power of appointment eontained in the 
settlement made on his marriage with 
his first wife, and appointed the trust 




















funds in equal shares to his son and 
daughter ; but he made a proviso that 
the whole of that property should go 
to Josselin in the event of his daughter 
Tempy marrying under twenty-one 
without the consent of her guardian ; 
and he appointed his widow, Mrs. 
Susanna Dymond, to be the sole guard- 
ian of his three children. 

In the event of Mrs. Dymond’s 
remarriage, she was to give up her 
right to her jointure as well as to the 
guardianship of the elder children. 
This provision, which seemed of little 
importance, was not in the codicil but 
in the will, and had been suggested by 
the family solicitor. The good, loyal 
old colonel was indignant at the time 
at something his sisters had said, and 
which the family adviser had quoted ; 
and protesting his wife’s indifference 
to money, had agreed to the clause 
without wasting much thought upon 
future possibilities. Susy had never 
cared for money, of that he required 
no assurance, and as for re-marriage, 
what should she want to marry again 
for? she was much better at home at 
the Place, looking after Phraisie and 
the other two, thought the colonel to 


himself, to say nothing of poor 


Mrs. Marney and her boys. The 
kind old son-in-law had left Mrs. 
Marney a hundred pound legacy as 
a token of friendly regard, together 
with a small sum to each of the 
boys ; and there were legacies to his 
sister and her husband, and to his 
sister-in-law. Miss Bolsover was of- 
fended by the portion which came to 
her share. Mr. Marney was also dis- 
appointed, and made no secret of his 
irritation. It was a shabby concern, 
he said, from beginning to end. What 
isa hundred pounds? A mere nothing ; 
and we owe it all and more too. The 
boys’ £50 won’t find them in boots for 
six months to come. As for Susy and 
her beggarly jointure, she may marry 
again and lose it all to-morrow. 

“Susy won’t marry; she knows 
there is her brother’s education,” 
said Mrs. Marney, with anxious con- 
viction. She has Miky and Dermy to 
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consider now, and she is not one to 
forget her own people. We all know 
the colonel’s wishes, and that he meant 
them to be properly taught.” 

“Tt would have been more to the 
purpose if the old boy had written his 
wishes down on lawyer’s paper, with 
a couple of witnesses to see them car- 
ried out,” said Marney. “TI call it a 
d—d unbusiness-like proceeding—to 
say nothing of having to pay madame, 
as you propose. I’m getting out of 
patience with her endless 4 

“Oh, Michael!” said poor Mary, 
reproachfully ; “ Madame lent me £20 
last month; it is not for the rent 
only !” 

Not without difficulty was Miky’s 
legacy reserved for Madame’s just 
claim. If it had not been for her 
genuine love for the little: boys 
and their mother, Madame du Pare, 
the sturdy and methodical, would long 
ago have got rid of her unpunctual 
lodgers, but she had grown to love the 
children, and, above all, the poor lady, 
whose troubles, little by little, had 
become her own. 

Susy wrote to her mother at once, 
telling her of herself and of all in her 
home, promising to provide for the 
boys’ schooling as heretofore. She 
was to keep house for Jo, and she had 
no expense and plenty of spare money, 
she said, and she knew that John 
in his kindness would have wished 
her to continue what he had so 
generously begun. She missed him 
sorely, mourned him with a_ tender, 
grateful heart ; she seemed at first 
searcely able to live without him, or 
to have a wish, or to to be able to 
settle the commonest things. He had 
been a man of methodical habits ; he 
had ruled his household, and drilled 
Susanna to his own ideas; she had 
never stood alone. We know she was 
young and yielding and easy by na- 
ture ; she had learnt from him to sort 
out and arrange her life, her events 
and friends, her feelings and hospi- 
tality—to use certain stock phrases to 
herself, which she thought she believed 
in. Now that he was gone, it seemed 
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to Susy as if she had become for ever 
what she had tried to be before. 

“* Elle était plus femme que les autres 
femmes’’ has often been quoted, and 
never too often ; surely it applied to 
my heroine as she sat in her corner 
by Jo’s sofa a few weeks after her hus- 
band’s death. Jo looked haggard, but 
he was nearly well. Susy in black and 
in her widow’s cap looked far more 
beautiful than in her coloured fashion- 
able dresses—younger, gentler, less 
reserved. The western sunshine was 
coming in at the open window. Jo 
had fallen asleep, and in the stillness, 
as Susy sat in the low chair by his 
couch, she could also hear the voice 
of her little Phraisie at play in the 
garden without, and the hum in the 
distant field, and the sounds coming 
across the lake. 

Josselin liked to have his stepmother 
near him. Susanna had that gift which 
belongs to some people for taking care 
of sick people. Tempy was too abrupt 
and nervous from very affection. Miss 
Bolsover fussed ; she also wanted to do 
too much. Jo found in his stepmother 
the most comforting of nurses. “I do 
believe she’s made of sticking plaster,” 
he used to say. Day by day his 
strength seemed to return, his burning 
eyes became clear and soft. He rarely 
spoke of the accident; but he told 
them once for all what he could 
remember of it. His father, who was 
driving, had suddenly fainted or 
fallen from his seat; as he feli, the 
horse was startled ; Jo trying to catch 
the reins, had been thrown from his 
seat. He lost consciousness ; once he 
revived enough to hear George Tyson 
saying, “The boat be there, shall we 
take them home?” and then all was 
as nothing once more, until he awoke 
in his own bed with Tempy hanging 
over him. 

Nobody pretended to be anxious 
any longer. Jeffries grinned satisfac- 
tion at his patient’s progress. When 
Aunt Fanny suddenly appeared with 
the barouche, announcing that change 
was now necessary, and that she had 
come to carry Jo off then and there, 
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broken bones and all, to the Hall, Jo 
worked himself into a passion. He 
didn’t want to go, he was much better 
at home. He gave an unearthly groan 
when his aunt advanced to persuade: 
him in her most dulcet tones. 

“You may as well say at once, Jo, 
that new things have bewitched you, 
that flattery has divided you from old 
friends, that your old home has lost 
all interest for you,” said Aunt Fanny, 
greatly startled by his noise, and 
fairly losing her temper and her eter- 
nal melodious inflexions. 

“T don’t want to be tortured all the 
way from this to the Hall,” cried Jo 
with condoning crossness. “ Flattery ! 
why, don’t you flatter me? you and 
Aunt Car too!” And then Aunt 
Fanny leaves the room, followed by 
Tempy in tears trying to soothe her. 

Poor Tempy ! tears came very easily 
to her eyes now. 

“T don’t know what has come to 
Jo and Tempy,” said Miss Bolsover, 
exasperated on her return. “The in- 
fluence she has gained over them is 
most painful, and scarcely to be 
believed.” 

“Ha! petticoat influence,” says Mr. 
Bolsover rashly ; “we all know what 
that is—a very powerful thing ; I my- 
self could imagine it difficult to resist 
Susanna at times.” .. . 

Miss Bolsover goes into a peal of 
silvery laughter. “Another victim ! 
I told you so, Caroline ; another of her 
victims.” 

“T don’t know about that,” says 
Mrs. Bolsover, speaking to herself, in 
her odd mumbling way. “ Victims, 
victims; Fanny has had plenty of 
victims in her days, now she is too 
old and too fat to charm people any 
more.” 

“ H’m, h’m! A-h’m, my dear!” says 
Frederick with warning signs. 

So Miss Bolsover fortunately kept 
away, indignant almost beyond words 
or expression. Mr. Bolsover did not 
come very often, but when he appeared 
it was generally with a chastened look, 
which suggested vicarious suffering. 
Then things settled down in their 














new state ; Charlie returned no more 
to Bolsover, Jo went back to college ; 
seasons passed on their course, winter 
followed the autumn. It was a cold 
and bitter season. Tempy and her 
stepmother kept indoors and by the 
warm fires, while the winds whistled 
shrill and the snow fell upon the sur- 
rounding fells and moors. But Phraisie, 
a frolicsome little breath of comfort 
and new hope would come flying to 
their arms, and when the winter was 
gone and the soft spring came, piercing 
the frozen ground, Jo, returning home 
for the Easter vacation, found Miky and 
Dermy also established for their holi- 
days at Crowbeck, and Susy, ‘in some 
perplexity as to what she should do 
with them and how they were to be 
conveyed home to their mother. It 
was Josselin who suggested something 
which every one agreed to then and 
there without discussion. They all 
wanted change of scene, he said ; they 
all shrank from London and from 
Wimpole Street. “You would like 
to see your mother, wouldn’t you, Mrs. 
Dymond?” said he. “Why cannot 
we take the boys over.” Even Tempy 
brightened up and approved of the 


suggestion. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AT A WINDOW. 


OxeE night, as if by magic, the whole 

rty found itself neatly packed away 
in a little omnibus at Paris, coming 
from the Northern Station, where Mrs, 
Marney had met her boys, and carried 
them off home to Neuilly in joyful 
triumph. 

The rest of the party were mean- 
while jogging deliberately over the 
stones to the hotel, Phraisie asleep in 
her mother’s arms. Wilkins was 
buried beneath the parcels and shawls 
and umbrellas which well-bred people 
always carry wherever they go. 

Jo and Tempy, with their heads out 
of the windows, were exclaiming, 
while the shops jolted past, and people 
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and lights and public buildings ablaze, 
followed by black spaces crossed with 
lines of lamps. Finally, the omnibus 
turned into a narrow street out of 
a wider thoroughfare. How familiar 
the echo of the wheels between the 
high houses sounded to Susy’s ears! 

More lights flash ; the omnibus stops ; 
the landlord and landlady appear in 
the doorway, the newly-arrived com- 
pany is officiously escorted and assisted 
up the narrow staircase to its apart- 
ments; the cloth is laid, the candles 
are lighted ; Phraisie’s room and Susy's 
room are on either side of the sitting: 
room ; Jo and Tempy find themselves 
established across the landing, with 
tall windows shaded by muslin blinds 
and red curtains, and all the echoes 
of Paris without. 

The hotel had been recommended by 
Madame du Pare as quiet and con- 
venient. Their apartments were on 
the third floor, small enough and 
shabby enough compared to the splen- 
dour of Crowbeck Place; but Mrs. 
Dymond suddenly felt as if she should 
like nothing so well as to spend all 
that remained to ber of her life in this 
little noisy place. She had seen her 
little Phraisie laid snug and peaceful 
in her bed ; she had unpacked some of 
the many bags and parcels (how many 
more she had to unpack of different 
shapes and sizes than when she had 
first come to Paris some four years 
ago!). Her own bed was in a cur- 
tained alcove, with griffin claws to 
hang the curtains to; a grey marble 
table stood in the centre of the room ; 
the prints on the walls were of Napo- 
leon, and Poniatowski in Polish boots 
and a blue helmet ; the walls were of 
faded red, shabby even by candle- 
light. Susanna thought the place a 
little paradise. Shabbiness is as much 
of a treat to people overdone with 
luxury as a silk gown is to a little 
Cinderella out of the ashes, 

Susy opened her casement wide and 
leant out, gazing straight down the 
dark precipice of walls and windows 
beneath her own with the sense of 
new breath and life which most people 
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feel when they breathe the pleasant 
foreign air. 

With a breath of relief she leant out 
farther and farther, looking up and 
down the chattering, half-lighted street, 
at the people passing by, so indifferent 
and unconscious of her existence, at 
the lamps radiating from the broad 
boulevard beyond. There was some 
heap of shadowy blackness at the 
other end of the street, but Susy had 
to wait till morning light to realise 
that the black shadow was that of 
the church of St. Roch. 

“Susy, Susy, come to supper,” cries 
Tempy from the next room, where she 
and Josselin are already hungrily es- 
tablished, and beginning to help the 
fishes and fried potatoes by the light 
of the two tall tapers. 

Very early next morning Susanna 
woke again, for she had not closed her 
window all the night, and the sun was 
shining in with dazzling rays. All 
the world’s voice seemed calling up to 
her from the street below; water, 
fruit, flowers, old clothes, were being 
proclaimed with different intonations. 
Now by the bright daylight, as she 
leant against the wooden bar, she 
could see into the stone depths below 
on either side of the narrow street 
and the tall houses rising with their 
many balconies and shutters. The 
Rue du Dauphin is a sort of sunshine 
trap leading to the Tuileries gardens, 
all festive with spring behind the rail- 
ing and set with orange trees, beyond 
which the glittering mansard roofs 
and pinnacles of the old palace, where 
the Henries and Louises ruled so long, 
to be followed by the Napoleons. At 
the other end of the street the church 
of St. Roch was standing in the early 
shadow still, like some huge mountain 
with flaming peaks. Already its doors 
were swinging, and people were ascend- 
ing and descending the great flights 
of steps; the bells were tolling, the 
clocks were chiming, the people going 
in and coming out to their work again ; 
the old women were sitting huddled, 
with their cloaks and their foot- 
warmers, at the church doors, with 
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chaplets and religious newspapers to 
sell; the carts and omnibuses had 
long since been rolling; the inde- 
scribably gay and busy chorus reached 
the travellers in their high lodging. 

The little party could scarcely tear 
itself away from the windows through 
which so much was to be seen and 
heard. Mrs. Marney had promised to 
come to Susy, for Marney was start- 
ing off on some one of his expeditions, 
and she meant to join her at the 
hotel with the boys. Josselin went 
out, but Susy and Tempy, with Phraisie 
between them, absorbed in the con- 
templation of another little girl at 
play on a balcony opposite, spent their 
first morning looking out of window. 
As the day went on the company be- 
came more and more varied; they 
watched the Frenchwomen floating by, 
walking with quick and pretty steps 
and with neat black skirts, leading 
children drolly attired, elaborate and 
bedizened, and well-mannered. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma, look at the funny boy,” says 
Phraisie, pointing to a little fellow 
with an enormous collar covered with 
anchors and emblems, who was ad- 
vancing up the street with a dignified 
and monkey-like bearing. The coun- 
try nurses also go by with their 
bambinos and long cloaks and cap 
ribbons ; coachmen jog past with their 
white oil-cloth hats ; a gendarme passes, 
cocked hat, epaulettes, white gloves and 
all, arm-in-arm with his wife ; finally, 
up come Dermy and Mikey at a trot. 
Susy, seeing the little boys down be- 
low, followed by her mother, who had 
stopped to speak to somebody in the 
street, went to the door and looked 
over the stairs, as people do who are 
on a holiday with time to look out for 
one another. Mrs. Marney came toil- 
ing up the winding staircase, breathless, 
but still conversing. 

“Do come up. Come up, I tell 
you,” Susy heard her say. “My 
daughter will like to see you, and 
we can arrange our plans.” 

She heard the little boys also join- 
ing hospitably from below: “ M. Max, 
do—do come; you shall not go,” from 

















Dermy ; and then Mrs. Marney, look- 
ing up, sees Mrs. Dymond on the 
landing, and calls— 

“Here we are, Susanna; we are 
bringing Max du Pare to see you.” 

Susanna retreated gently and rather 
shyly into the dignified safeguard of 
her own room, whither they all fol- 
lowed her, chattering and clattering 
up the wooden staircase. They brought 
with them Du Pare, who had not meant 
to come in, but who could not help 
himself, for Mrs. Marney went ahead 
announcing him, while one boy held 
firm by his coat tails, and the other 
by his hand. Susy, willing to please 
her mother, and to show her guest 
that she was not unmindful of all his 
kindness to ber family, came forward 
in her crape and blackness with her 
hand out. Du Pare, who was shy and 
French, bowed very low without no- 
ticing the friendly gesture and the 
outstretched hand, and then Susy 
seemed to remember suddenly how 
stiffly he had always met her ad- 
vances. She blushed, withdrew, and 
turned shy in an instant, and the 
young man saw with surprise that the 
colour was rising in her pale cheeks. 
He had imagined her belonging to 
another world and phase of life far 
distant from his own simple estate, 
and absolutely indifferent to his pre- 
sence or absence. Was it possible 
that such blushes sometimes flashed 
out of marble statues—that such looks 
sometimes brighten and then die away, 
when the gods come in contact with 
mortal beings ! 

The little party started forth that 
morning, as so many have done before 
and since, with open eyes for the new 
sights and men and manners— Jo, 
Tempy, Susanna by her mother, and 
the two boys walking on either side 
of Du Pare, who was on his way to 
n bookseller’s in the Rue du Bae. 
What a walk it was across the gar- 
dens by the great Place of the Car- 
rousel, with its triumphal mythology ; 
then by the quais and the noble 
chain of palaces they reach the river, 
und so cross the bridge to the Quai 
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Voltaire, where Mrs. Marney had 
some mysterious business to transact 
for Marney at a furniture dealer’s, It 
began with some discussion on the 
door-step, it had then to be carried on 
in private into the dimmer recesses of 
the store among the bloated chairs, the 
gilt and ornamented legs of the Capet 
dynasty, and the prim, slim, stinted 
graces of the early Napoleonic times. 
Whatever it was (Susy would not ask 
what it wes), the discussion took a long 
and confidentially explosive turn, but 
the young folks waiting outside uponthe 
quai were in no hurry. They watched 


the river and the steamers and the ~ 


crowds upon the quai, where the lime- 
trees were coming into leaf—where 
shops were in full flower, and the many 
twinkling windows were full of varied 
hues and shapes. Curious, wonderful, 
century-old stores of goods, scattered 
from the past, lined these streets and 
shop fronts. Looking-glasses reflecting 
the blouses and the white caps passing 
by in the place of courtly splendours, 
silent music in tattered covers, time- 
less clocks, flower-pots empty of flowers, 
uncut books, fans which had been lying 
asleep for a hundred years still ready 
at a touch to start into fluttering life, 
wreaths of lovely old lace, there were 
wonders galore to amuse the country 
ladies. Susy looked with longing eyes 
at the delicate festoons and ivory-look- 
ing heaps. The Mechlin, with its light 
sprays flowering on soft net, care- 
lessly thrown into a china bowl ; the 
point d’Alencon, like jeweller’s work, 
chased upon the delicate honeycomb, 
devised by the human bees, who had 
worked at it year after year. Perhaps 
some florid scroll from Italy would be 
hanging from a rusty nail, with care- 
ful pattern travelling from one tendril 
to another. 

“What lovely lace!” cried Susanna. 
“Look, Tempy, at the shells upon it ; 
how exquisite they are!” 

“Shall I ask the price for you?” 
says Tempy, instantly bursting into 
the low shop with its dark panes, 
where an old Rembrandt-like woman 
sits keeping watch. “Combien?” 
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cries Tempy, in her confident British 
tones. 

“Four hundred francs !” 

“ Bocoo tro!” cries the young lady, 
dashing out again into the warm 
sunshine. 

“Did you ever hear of such extor- 
tion?” cries Tempy, whose experience 
of lace does not reach very much 
beyond her tuckers. 

“Tt is a great deal of money,” says 
Susanna. 

“Quite out of the question, Sus- 
anna,” cries Tempy, decidedly, and 
her stepmother blushed a little at the 
rebuke. 

Sometimes Tempy’s voice sounds so 
like the colonel’s that Susy could al- 
most imagine he was there to control 
her still. 

“Why is it quite out of the ques- 
tion?” says Jo, stopping short ; “‘ six- 
teen pounds won’t ruin the family 
altogether. What did your new 
habit cost, Tempy?” 

“A habit!” says Tempy, with a 
laugh, “that is something one really 
cares to have; but Sunanna will not 

care to wear lace again, Josselin.” 

“ Aunt Fanny is all over lace, and 
stuffed birds, and things,” says Ja 

“She is not a widow,” said Tempy, 
gravely. “Jo, you should remember 
before you say such things.” 

Mrs. Marney came out of her shop 
at that minute, and Max du Pare, who 
seemed only to have waited for her 
return, took leave of the party. They 
asked him to come again. He hesi- 
tated, and suddenly said, yes he would 
come, and he walked away with a 
swinging step along the quay. They 
saw him disappearing under the lime- 
trees, looking across the river as he 
went along. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
INCENSE AND VIOLETS. 


Du Parc came, shyly at first, because 
they had asked him to do so, but very 
soon he got into the habit of coming 
as a matter of course. The English 
ladies were not used to Paris and its 
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ways. Du Parc acted as their guide 
and leader, thanks to whom they en- 
joyed many a pleasant expedition and 
sight of the old city, many an amus- 
ing experience. They had one other 
acquaintance, a Mr. Bagginal, at the 
Embassy, who was from their own 
country and glad to be of use to them ; 
but Max knew more of Paris and of 
its aspects than the young attaché, who 
moved in fashionable and restricted 
circles, and brought invitations, and 
callers, and bouquets, but who was of 
little use as a cicerone. 

How delightful is the dinning sound 
of a melodious church bell going in 
the early morning sunshine; it comes 
floating into the room and seems to 
be a part of the very morning and of 
its joy, a hint of other things to 
heighten the feast of life. 

“Well,” says Mrs. Marney, who has 
just come in as usual with her boys 
and her friend Du Pare, “what are 
we going to do?” 

An exclamation from Tempy, who 
is still leaning from the window, 
replies to this pertinent question. 

“Comehere! Whatisthis?” shecries. 

All along the Rue du Dauphin, from 
every quarter people are assembling in 
crowds that gather thicker every mo- 
ment—youthful white figures led by 
parents and relations in their Sunday 
clothes, boys in shiny shoes and white 
trousers, girls dressed like brides. 

“Tt is the premiérecommunion,” 
says Mrs. Marney all in one word. 
“Susy, you should take them to see 
it. Let Wilkins go too, dear, and I 
will mind Phraisie.” 

Phraisie thought herself quite old 
enough for any amount of sight-seeing, 
but she was never happier than when 
alone with her grandmother, and she 
made no objection. 

“But all of us in this crowd, 
mamma ?” said Susy, doubtfully. 

“Max will take the boys. Won't 
you, Max, like a good fellow?” cries 
Mrs. Marney, determined that every- 
body shall see everything that is to be 
seen anywhere ; and so the party, after 
some further demur, starts off, 














Max goes first with the boys, then 
come Susy and Tempy in their black 
dresses; then follows Jo, with his 
hands in his pockets. He wears a 
Scotch cap, a rough, cut-away coat, a 
pair of knickerbockers, less commonly 
worn in those days than they are 
now. The tidy French people turn 
to stare at him, ejaculate “Anglais!” 
They also look at Susy with more 
respectfully-admiring eyes. Old St. 
Roch had prepared a welcoming bene- 
diction for them all, heretics and 
Catholics alike, that morning. The 
centre aisle was full of a white snow- 
storm of muslin figures. The church 
was crowded from end to end; the 
altars were lighted, the candles were 
burning, hundreds and hundreds of 
heads were bent in childish adoration, 
the little restless snowy figures swayed 
and tossed their white veils. The 
chorister boys were clustering round 
about the altars, the priests were pass- 
ing up and down the middle of the 
church. The old abbé, in his silver 
and embroidered shining dress, leant 
from the pulpit and seemed to be call- 
ing a blessing upon the eager con- 
gregation. By the high altar stood 
the curé of the Madeleine, a noble 
looking figure, also in splendid robes. 
The sisters and nuns who had had 
the teaching of so many of the chil- 
dren were keeping guard over their 
flock from beneath their bent white 
coiffes as they knelt. The priests beat 
time, processions come swaying from 
one chapel and another bearing virgin 
and saints on satin with golden fringes. 
The great organ strikes up, and all 
the children’s voices break out into 
a shrill sweet morning hymn, as the 
whole dazzling tide sweeps in proces- 
sion towards the high altar, carrying 
its thousand lights and emblematic 
candles, and followed by crowding 
parents, friends, sightseers. Then after 
a pause another discourse begins in 
sing-song from another pulpit. A monk, 
in his Benedictine dress, stands up to 
address the assembled congregation. 
His words are full of affectionate 
warnings, exhortations, incitements to 
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religious life in the midst of the world 
and its temptations. He raises his 
worn hands as he appeals to his lis- 
teners—to the pale motionless sisters, 
the rosy awestruck children. It 
struck one man present strangely and 
sadly to hear these passionate warn- 
ings from those who had not lived, 
to those whose life was not yet begun. 
He looked round at the sea of faces, at 
the blooming company of youthful 
postulants, at the nuns who stood with 
bent coiffes and folded hands by the 
column where he was standing. Poor 
souls! what hearts had they wounded, 
what unfair advantages had they 
grasped from the world? What had 
all this to do with them?... And 
a sudden revolt rose in his mind, an 
indignant outcry against the creed 
which superadded these cruel mortifi- 
cations and sufferings to the stresses 
and starvation of daily life, where the 
poor day by day are expiating the ease 
of the rich. He thought of Caron’s 
teaching, of his wider horizons, some 
strange impatience came over him, 
he would wait no longer in this at- 
mosphere of artificial light and smoke ; 
the incense stifled him; he had an 
odd feeling that if he stayed he should 
find himself standing up protesting 
against the golden pulpit. What was 
that written up on the wall, Mene, mene? 
Was the church feasting in pomp while 
multitudes were dying of hunger and 
ignorance? There stood his English 
friends in a shy group, the beautiful 
young mother with eyes full of tears, 
the young lady with an odd scowling 
expression ; let them look on; how 
could they know the meaning of it all, 
or realise the commonest truths of life? 
Du Pare repeated to himself, “May 
they never know.” “Go to your sister,” 
he said, suddenly, to the boys, ‘I will 
wait outside.” 

Susy saw Du Pare go; she was not 
surprised ; but she was glad neverthe- 
less to find him still standing in the 
doorway when she came away followed 
by her little court. Her eyes were 
dazzled, her ears ringing with the 
music and the voices of the people : the 
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great clouds of incense, the thousand 
lights of the tapers, all intoxicated 
and excited her. Her heart beat, she 
looked up with almost childish delight. 
Du Pare looked grave, impenetrable, 
very handsome as he stood in the 
shadow of the arch. As Susy turned 
to Tempy, who was following, she 
wondered to find her cold, with a look 
of something which was almost disgust 
in her face. Good old Wilkins herself 
could not have seemed more scandalised 
by “them popes and virgins,” as she 
called them. Jo followed, he had 
been well amused, admiring and scru- 
tinising the ceremony from a more 
artistic and dilettante point of view ; 
now he was staring at the church, at 
the people, at the crowds in the street. 
Susanna stood for a moment on the 
steps looking out. Not long after- 
wards she remembered this minute, 
so strangely to be repeated by a grim 
freak of chance. Here were peaceful 
crowds in a fanciful excitement and 
ecstasy, in a rapture of white muslin 
and candlelight, shaken by the echoing 
organ-sounds. The next time she stood 
there, she was watching these same 
people fighting for their lives, flying 
from death—worshippers at another 
shrine, fiercer, more terrible, and yet 
not less remorseless in its expiations 
and demands. 

“Here you are!” said Du Pare, 
with a sort of impatient cheerfulness. 
“Well, now you have seen the great 
ceremony and the abbé and his eleven 
hundred virgins. They call him l’Abbé 
des Demoiselles in the Quartier.” 

“Why did you go away?” Susy 
asked. 

“ T cannot stand it—the smell of in- 
cense always disagrees with me. You, 
madame, look as if you did not mind 
being half suffocated; but you will 
like the lilacs down in the gardens 
better still.” 

“It seemed to me very beautiful,” 
said Susy, with dancing eyes. “ My 
daughter here disapproves of it as much 
as you do. It seemed all so wonder- 
ful to me—so beautiful, so full of 
interest.” 


Tempy looked daggers. She had a 
vague idea Susanna was going over to 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, that 
Du Pare was a Jesuit pretending 
indifference, that the whole thing was 
a plot got up to influence and persuade 
her too-yielding, too-persuadable step- 
mother. She too came down step by 
step with the crowd, following the 
stream of people. Some seemed still 
in a sort of dream, some, on the con- 
trary, wide awake and most keenly 
alive to the dignity of the moment, 
to the splendour of their sons in 
varnished boots, with fringed ribbons 
on their arms, of their daughters in 
white muslin, with veils and white 
caps, and a general unction of new 
clothes and new blessings. And 
indeed there can be but one feeling 
when the boys and girls at the outset 
of life come up one by one with beam- 
ing faces to ask a blessing upon their 
future from the old time-worn bishop 
and pastor, whose own life is so nearly 
at an end. This was what Susy said 
as they walked down the crowded 
street which led to the Tuileries gar- 
dens, when Du Pare again made some 
bitter joke. “I am like the gamin, 
who put aside the faith of a Pascal 
with a joke,” said du Pare. “I’m 
afraid it is no use talking to me.” 

The little shops were bristling with 
their treasures, the people were stand- 
ing in their doorways to see the 
company disperse, the carts and carri- 
ages cumbering the road. They 
passed a flower cart standing in a 
gutter; a country woman with a red 
handkerchief on her head was chang- 
ing the beautiful bunches of fragrance 
into halfpennies and pennies. It was 
another version of the old lamps for 
new. Many of the flowers were 
delicate, such as we grow with elaborate 
care in greenhouses and hothouses— 
white lilacs, and pink carnations with 
their long blue stalks, some sort of 
early flowering poppy, pale and 
feathery, and then narcissus and roses 
in heaps, and white daisies in their 
modest garb, looking as if they too had 
been to their first communion. 














The violets in their fragrant heaps 
were piled together, all their sweetness 
tied with a wisp of straw. Susanna 
stopped, exclaiming, but Du Pare 
hurried her on. “ Pass on, pass on 
Madame,” he said almost impatiently ; 
“you are stopping the way.” Again 
Tempy drew herself up with a look of 
absolute amazement and impatience ; 
what did this man, this drawing- 
master, mean by speaking in this im- 
perious tone to her stepmother? She 
deliberately stopped and began to ask 
the price of the flowers, and bought a 
bunch of somewhat faded rosebuds 
which the flower woman thrust into 
her hand ; the others waited while she 
bargained, not that she cared for 
pennies, but from an Englishwoman’s 
sense of duty. 

“ Why didn’t you get violets?” said 
Susy ; “they seemed so sweet.” 

A minute after they were crossing 
the Rue de Rivoli to the side gate of 
the Tuileries gardens. 

“One crosses at the risk of one’s 
life,” said Susanna, smiling and turn- 
ing to speak to Du Pare,—but he was 
gone. When he rejoined them a 
minute after at the iron gate he was 
carrying a huge bunch of the sweet 
violets Susanna had liked. 

“T ventured also to add some lilies 
of the valley ; such flowers were created 
for you,” he said. 

There was something indescribable 
in his tone which startled her; she 
looked up, she saw a look of such 
bright admiration, such pride and 
homage combined, that her thanks 
suddenly failed her. 

“Violets and lilies,” said Tempy, 
wanting to say something to break the 
momentary silence, which seemed al- 
most significant ; ‘‘ violets are not so 
nice as roses after all.” 

“Unhappy France has heard more 
than enough of them, mademoiselle,” 
said Du Pare, recovering himself 
quickly, but with a very well-pleased 
expression still showing in his dark 
eyes. “This is the first time for years 
I have cared to buy any of them ; but 
to-day they have seemed to me em- 
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blems of peace and sweetness, instead 
of greed and wicked rapacity.” 

Susy could not answer allthis. She, 
a mother, a widow who should have 
known life, to be silenced suddenly, 
confused like a very school girl, it was 
not to be endured. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
ST. DAMIAN AND OTHERS. 


ALL their time was not given to Paris, 
delightful as Paris was; it was a 
pleasure to escape the city on those 
glorious spring days. Marney was still 
away, and Susy and her children often 
found their way to the Villa du Pare, 
and from thence to the Bois de Bou- 
logne or the outlying country places. 
Little Phraisie used to remain with 
her grandmother; the others used to 
stroll further afield, and Du Pare, who 
so rarely left his work, who never 
allowed himself a holiday, now seemed 
to have nothing better to do than to 
escort his mother’s friend and her 
companions. One afternoon he took 
them to a village about a mile off ; he 
led the way with his big stick along 
the high road for a time, then across 
a dirty field, then by a country cross- 
road leading to a village not far from 
the Seine. There was an old church, 
one of the very oldest in the neigh- 
bourhood, that he wanted them to see. 
He had done an etching of it for the 
Beaux Arts. 

The lamp was burning dimly in the 
little church before the high altar, 
where a black verger stood in his 
robes. There was a silver dove hang- 
ing from the middle of the roof, and a 
gilt sun, with brassy rays like an 
organ, which shone upon the altar. 
Little pictures, bright coloured, mira- 
culous, covered the bare walls with 
representations of benevolent marvels 
—heavenly hands and protruding arms 
interposing from the clouds to pre- 
vent disaster here on earth; runaway 
horses arrested, falling houses caught 
in the act. There was a huge black 
crucifix with a coloured figure of Death 
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—a somewhat terrible and strik- 
ing reminder to the living of the 
future and the past. More cheerful 
tinselled ornaments were piled upon 
the altar, whose fine cloth was guarded 
by a chequered linen top. The wooden 
pulpit was painted to look like pre- 
cious veined marble, so was the bat- 
tered old confessional with the thumb 
marks of the penitents. Outside the 
little church, in the Place, the cocks 
and hens cackled, becketed in the 
grass ; a little stream ran close by the 
opened door with a pleasant wash of 
water. They had passed the curé’s 
house close at hand, with its labur- 
nums, and the field beyond where the 
linen strips were bleaching, and the 
children squatting in the dust, and the 
man with the wooden shoes and the 
oilskin hat and the torn blouse, 
breaking flints in the sunshine. 
Everything outside looked hot and 
bright and delicate and business-like, 
while everything inside was dark 
and dreamily fervent. To people ac- 
customed from childhood to Catholic 
chapels, the scent of the lingering in- 
cense seems to be the breath of the 
prayers and hymns of the pious who 
have lingered here generation after 
generation on their way from the 
streets and the sunshine outside, to 
the quiet churchyard across the field. 
Max looked round to-day with 
friendly eyes at his old playmates, 
St. Cosmo and St. Damian, those fa- 
vourite martyrs—at St. Dominic in his 
black robe, St. Catharine with her 
pointing finger, St. Barbara with her 
wheel, good St. Ursula with a de- 
tachment of maidens, standing by 
the well-remembered sketch of the Day 
of Judgment, where six or seven just 
persons escorted by two virtuous little 
angels were being trumpeted up to 
heaven, while over a dozen wicked 
were being swallowed then and there by 
afhuge green monster. All these quaint 
familiar things hung undisturbed as 
they had hung in the young man’s re- 
collection for the quarter of a century 
he could look back to. The bright 
silver hearts and tokens, the tallow 
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candles peacefully smoking on the 
triangle—all meant childhood and 
familiar faces and everyday innocent 
life to him. He did not feel here in 
the little village church as at St. Roch 
on the day of the great celebration. 
There he had chafed and revolted. 
Tempy herself could not have felt 
more repelled than Max du Parc; but 
this was his whole childhood, one of 
his simplest and most intimate asso- 
ciations. How curiously the same 
emblems affect different minds. To 
Tempy they meant terrors and super- 
stition ; to Jo a picturesque and cha- 
racteristic episode of foreign travel ; 
and to Susanna they meant something 
like a strange dream of reality, like an 
image of all that was in her heart just 
then. There was the charm, the in- 
tense attraction of that which was not 
and must never be her creed ; and also 
a terror of that remorseless law which 
spared not, which accepted martyrdom 
and self-renunciation as the very be- 
ginning of the lesson of life—of that 
life which since the world began had 
been crying out so passionately for its 
own, for its right to exist, to feel, to 
be free. This afternoon Mrs, Dymond 
seemed to have caught something of 
du Pare’s antagonistic mood on that 
day at St. Roch’s; she was thinking 
how these pale saints had turned one 
by one from the sunshine and the 
storms of daily life, from the seasons 
in their course, from the interests and 
warm fires of home, to a far-away 
future, of which these sad tapers, 
winking and smoking, these glittering 
silver trinkets, were the symbols ; they 
had given earnest and passionate 
prayers in the place of love and living 
desires and the longing of full hearts ; 
they had taken pain and self-inflicted 
sufferings in place of the natural sub- 
mission and experience of life, and the 
restraints of other’s rights and other’s 
needs, 

“IT can’t think how people can 
endure such superstition,” said Tempy, 
flouncing out into the porch. “Come, 
Jo, it makes me sick,” and she nearly 
tumbled over an old couple who had 
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been kneeling in the shadow of the 
doorway. 

Susy blushed up, as she often did, 
for Tempy’s brusquerie, and looked 
anxiously at Du Parc, who had caught 
the young lady by the arm as she 
stumbled. 

Tempy seemed to rouse some latent 
opposition in Max du Pare. 

“Take care,” he said in English ; 
“‘ go gently, and don’t upset those who 
are still on their knees. After all 
there are not many people left upon 
their knees now,” he added as they 
came out together, “and I don’t 
see that much is gained by having 
everybody running about the streets 
instead.” 

“At all events it is something 
gained to hear people speaking the real 
truth, and saying only what they really 
think, as we do in our churches,” said 
Tempy, with one of her stares. 

Du Pare made her a low bow. 

“Tf that is the case, mademoiselle, 
I shall certainly come over to England 
and get myself admitted into your 
religion by a reverend with a white 
tie.” 

Tempy didn’t answer, but walked 
on. 
Jo burst out laughing. Susy didn’t 
laugh ; she was in this strange state of 
emotion, excitement, she could not 
laugh. Something had come to her, 
something which in all her life she had 
never felt as now, a light into the 
morning, a tender depth in the even- 
ing sky, a meaning to the commonest 
words and facts. There is a feeling 
which comes home to most of us at 
one time or another ; philosophers try 
to explain it, poets to write it down 
enly, musicians can make it into music, 
it is like a horizon to the present—a 
sense of the suggestion of life beyond its 
actual din and rough shapings. This 
feeling gives a meaning to old stones 
and fluttering rags, to the heaps and 
holes on the surface of the earth, to 
the sad and common things as well as 
to those which are brilliant and suc- 
cessful. Had this supreme revelation 
come to Susanna, now? or was it only 


that in France the lights are brighter, 
the aspects of life more delightful— 
that with the sight of all this natural 
beauty and vivacity some new spring 
of her life had been touched which 
irradiated and coloured everything ? 

But it was not France, it was the 
poetry of today and the remem- 
brance of yesterday which softened 
her sweet looks, which touched her 
glowing cheek. It was something 
which Susy did not know, of which 
she had never guessed at until now, 
widow though she was, mother though 
she was. 

Susanna for the last few years had 
been so accustomed to silence, to a sort 
of gentle but somewhat condoning 
courtesy, that it seemed to her almost 
strange to be specially addressed and 
considered. 

Tempy could not understand it 
either. Once or twice Susanna met the 
girl’s surprised half laughing, half dis- 
approving glance, and the elder woman 
would blush and look amused, appeal- 
ing ; she seemed to be asking her step- 
daughter’s leave to be brilliant for 
once—to answer the friendly advances 
of the French gentlemen who called 
with red ribbons, and the French 
ladies with neatly-poised bonnets. One 
or two invitations came for them 
through Mr. Bagginal. Sometimes 
Susy, animated, forgetting, would look 
so different, so handsome, that Tempy 
herself was taken aback. Mrs. Dy- 
mond’s black dignities became her— 
the long lappets falling, the silken 
folds so soft, so thick, that moved with 
her as she moved, She had dressed 
formerly to please her husband, who, 
in common with many men, hated 
black, and liked to see his wife and 
his daughter in a cheerful rainbow of 
pink and green and blue and gilt 
buttons. Now that she was a widow 
she wore plain long dresses, soft 
and black, suiting her condition and 
becoming to her sweet and graceful 
ways. She had bought herself a straw 
hat, for the sun was burning in the 
avenues of Neuilly, and with her 
round hat she had given up her 
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widow's cap. A less experienced 
hand than Max du Pare might have 
wished to set this graceful blackness 
down for ever as it stood on the 
green outside the little chapel that 
summer’s day. The children were still 
playing, the geese were coming up to 
be fed, the dazzle of light and shade 
made a sweet out-of-door background 
to the lovely light and shade of 
Susy’s wistful pale face as she steod 
facing them all, and looking up at 
the carved stone front of the shabby 
little church. 

They walked home slowly two by 
two. Tempy, who had not yet for- 
given Du Parc his religion or his bow, 
took her brother’s arm. 

Two figures that were hobbling 
along the path a little way in front of 
them, stopped their halting progress, 
and turned to watch the youthful 
company go by. They were forlorn 
and worn and sad, and covered with 
rags and dirt ; the woman carried a 
bundle on a stick, the man dragged his 
steps through the spring, limping as 
he went. 

“ Yes,” said Max, answering Susy’s 
look of pity, “one is happy and for- 
gets everything else, and then one 
meets some death’s-head like this to 
remind one of the fact. Think of one 
man keeping all that for himself,” and 
he pointed back to a flaming villa with 
pink turrets beyond the field, “and 
another reduced to such shreds of life.” 

“TI don’t think people in England 
are ever quite so miserable,” said 
Susy. 

“You think not?” said Max. “I 
have seen people quite as dirty, quite 
as wretched in London. I remem- 
a 

Susy wondered why he stopped 
short. Max had suddenly remembered 
where and when it was he had seen 
two wretched beggars thrust from a 
carriage door, and by whom. “ And 
in Soho near where you lived,” the 
young man continued after a moment, 
speaking in a somewhat constrained 
voice and tone. “ Any night, I think, 
you might have seen people as sad and 


wretched as these. I used to go toa 
street in that quarter for my dinner 
very often, and while I dined they 
walked about outside. Once,” he 
added more cheerfully, as another 
remembrance came into his mind, “I 
met a member of your family, madame, 
at my dining-place, Monsieur Charles 
Bolsover. Poor fellow,” said Max, 


returning to his French, “I hope he 


is in happier conditions than he was 
then—he had a friend whom I met 
afterwards. He seemed in a doleful 
state.” 

“Were you there on that dreadful 
occasion ?”’ said Susanna, turning pale. 
“Oh! Monsieur du Parc, he had been 
drinking to forget his trouble !’’ 

“What, madame, even you,” said 
Max, “do you find nothing kinder to 
say of the poor boy? Drinking! He 
had not been drinking any more than 
I had—he was ill, he was in a fever 
for a week afterwards. I used to go 
and see him in his friend’s lodgings. . . 
They told me the story.”... Max 
glanced ahead at Tempy laughing, and 
twirling her parasol—* Forgive me,” 
he said, “ Iam meddling with what is 
not my concern !” 

‘But it concerns me, Monsieur du 
Pare,” said Susy, trembling very much. 
“Tt concerns me very very nearly ; if 
Charlie has been unjustly accused—if 
he was ill, poor boy, and we did not 
know it.” 

“Tt is a fact, madame,” said Max, 
dryly ; “if you were to ask his friend, 
the Reverend White, he will tell you 
the same thing Your nephew is not 
the first of us who has been overcome 
by an affair of the heart. I gathered 
from him that your... that you dis- 
approved of his suit.” 

“My husband was afraid to trust 
his daughter’s happiness to any one of 
whom we had heard so much that was 
painful,” said Mrs. Dymond coldly, 
and remembering herself. 

Max civilly assented. 

“A father must judge best for his 
child,” she continued, melting as he 
froze, and speaking with an uncon- 
scious appeal in her voice and her 

















eyes. Why w:sit that she felt as if 
Du Parc’s opinion mattered so much ? 
She could not bear him to misjudge 
things ; to think any one cold, or hard. 

‘Of course you have to consider 
what is best,” said the young man, 
softening to her gentleness ; “ but be- 
lieve me that is not a bad young fellow. 
Poor boy, it was a heayt of gold. I 
can scarcely imagine the young lady 
having inspired such a devotion,” he 
said, for a moment forgetting the near 
relationship between the two women ; 
“but to me she seems strangely fortu- 
nate,” 

“Ah! You don’t know her,” said 
Susy eagerly ; “you don’t know how 
noble she is, how good, how lovable.” 

“ What would you have, madame ?” 
said Du Pare, laughing. “Of you I 
am not afraid, but of the Miss I am 
in terror, and she detests me too. Ask 
madame, your mother.” 

They had come to the gates of the 
villa by this ; Phraisie appeared in the 
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doorway with madame to welcome 
them back. Mrs. Marney’s loud voice 
was heard calling from within. Max 
was not over-pleased to see a visitor 
under the tree waiting the ladies 
return. It was their north-country 
neighbour, Mr. Bagginal from the 
Embassy, who had been making him- 
self agreeable to madame in the mean- 
while. He had a scheme for a walk 
in the wood at St. Cloud, and a dinner. 
The Court was there, and the gardens 
closed, but the young man with some 
pride produced an order of admission. 

“Thank you, we shall like it very 
much indeed,” says Tempy. 

Susy looked at Du Pare. “Shall 
you have time to come, too?” she 
asked. 

* Monsieur Caron is in the studio 
waiting for you, Max,” said his mother ; 
“he has got his pocket full of procla- 
mations, as usual,” and without an- 
swering Mrs. Dymond, Du Pare slowly 
turned and walked into the studio. 
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MARLBOROUGH. 


THE old town of Marlborough and the 
school which now carries its name into 
every quarter of the globe are unques- 
tionably under great mutual obligations 
toeach other. The former has to thank 
the latter for coming to the rescue 
just as the collapse of coaching threat- 
ened a stagnation that would have 
possibly deepened into something like 
actual decay. The school in its turn 
may feel that the crudeness of its 
youth has been much softened by the 
quaint old town which, unpolluted by 
villa, terrace or parade, terminates at 
its gates—one of the most picturesque 
streets in England. Mellowness, too, 
was supplied, and tradition ready to 
hand in thevery walls that welcomed its 
first scholars forty years ago ; while the 
peculiar freshness, and the wild freedom 
of the regions which divide it from the 
outer world would seem as if they were 
especially made for the development 
of youthful brain and youthful muscle. 
But where, after all this, the reader 
may remark, is Marlborough? Tosay 
that it lies in the eastern part of 
Wiltshire, just north of the line that 
divides the southern from the northern 
portion of the county, is rather geo- 
graphically accurate than suggestive 
to the general reader. Moreover, I 
have always had an impression that 
Wiltshire as a county, in spite of its 
size and position, and in spite of the 
Chronicles of Barset, has a somewhat 
faint hold upon the public mind. As 
a matter of fact, however, it is a most 
characteristic county. There are deep 
lanes in Wiltshire, it is true, where 
the violet and the primrose nestle 
round the roots of elms that later 
on shut out the summer sun. There 
are, as elsewhere, heavy, low-lying 
lands where big crops of mangolds 
grow, or in the good times used to 
grow, and where steam - ploughs and 


steam-harrows wrestle in wet seasons 
with the stubborn clods of deep clay 
soils. There are pasture lands, too, as 
fat as those of Cheshire, broken into 
small areas by blooming hedges and 
rows of elms as symmetrical as those 
of Warwickshire ; but the Wiltshire 
that comes to the mind of most men, 
familiar with that part of England, 
recalls wilder and ruder scenes than 
these—a country rather of great dis- 
tances and of swelling downs streaked 
with the white lines of chalk roads that 
go ever rising and falling till they dis- 
appear over some bleak horizon. A 
land where the winds riot over bleak 
uplands, with nothing to mark their 
violence but the whitening leaves of 
vast turnip-fields in autumn, and no- 
thing to break their force but here and 
there some clump of tall and naked 
firs that roar and groan as if in pro- 
test of their inability to bend their 
stiff and shattered tops to the gale ; a 
region of tinkling sheep-bells and of 
wattled hurdles; of stout hares that 
run for ever, and of partridges that 
ignore all conventional limits of flight ; 
of yokels not yet wholly “ unsmocked,” 
whose gait and accent in these level- 
ling days are a delight to see and hear, 
and of red-roofed gabled boroughs that 
the tide of progress has left untouched, 
as it has left few other parts of acces- 
sible England untouched, to stand as 
monuments of a time gone by. Nor, 
in recording Wiltshire memories, either 
would it be possible to forget those 
huge relics of a prehistoric age—those 
grass-grown mounds and giant stones 
that lie scattered over the land with a 
thickness that has no parallel else- 
where in England. Nor yet again 


would the picture be complete if we 
forgot those rich green valleys that 
here and there break the long mono- 
tony of down-land, where in summer 




















time the perpetual scent of hay-fields 
hangs among the elms that shoot up 
tall from the alluvial soil, and where 
clear, willow-bordered streams, famous 
in Waltonian lore, steal down from 
hamlet to hamlet and from mill to 
mill. 

It is in one of these green oases in 
the very heart of the down-country 
that Marlborough lies. To put it 
more plainly : as the traveller upon the 
Great Western Railroad approaches 
Swindon, he will see upon his left 
hand a long bank of downs bounding 
for many miles the southern horizon. 
On leaving Swindon, a place whose 
reputation as a busy workshop is 
forgotten in its wider associations of 
sandwiches and bath-buns, this high 
rampart of hills will be seen to abandon 
the course of the railroad and to trend 
away to the south-west. This is the 
high step by which the Marlborough 
Downs drop into the valley of the 
Thames, and when the traveller’s eye 
lights upon a solitary clump of firs, 
crowning what seems to be their 
loftiest crest, it will have struck a 
point that is “within measurable dis- 
tance” of the town itself; for that 
crest of pines is popularly known in 
Marlborough as the “ six-mile clump.” 
The face of the down once scaled at 
this point, a two hours’ walk through 
a wild region, haunted only by sheep 
and shepherds, brings you to that 
dip in the hills where, on the banks 
of the Kennet, the ancient borough 
stands. 

Marlborough, from its isolated posi- 
tion in the midst of a thinly-peopled 
and purely agricultural or pastoral 
region, has been long in emerging 
from a state, so far as railroads go, 
of total inaccessibility to a condition 
of communications that is at least of 
an average description. 

Twenty-five years ago, and twenty 
after the founding of the school, no 
railway whistle was heard within a 
radius of a dozen miles. In those 
searcely remote days, all travellers 
from the west, and most of those from 
London, found themselves on the plat- 
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form of Swindon station, with thirteen 
miles of hilly road yet between them 
and their destination. Here, it is 
true, the more exclusive passenger of 
those days with some patience and per- 
severance might procure an ancient 
fly that, for a consideration commen- 
surate with the task, would undertake 
the expedition. To the initiated, how- 
ever, there was known to be an element 
of adventure in this course: for, if the 
horses and the vehicle were equal to the 
strain, there was always a doubt whe- 
ther the moral principles of the driver 
were proof against that line of public 
houses which from point to point 
almost alone lit up the chilly solitude 
of his way. 

There was, moreover, if memory serves 
me right, a traditional dog-cart, which 
many a rash, unwary traveller lived to 
curse, as with the fall of a winter night 
he mounted the downs and faced the 
bleakest drive insouthern England, But 
what Marlburian of that epoch, whether 
schoolboy or citizen, is there who does 
not connect it with one immortal 
name? Who is there that could re- 
call that period, between the collapse 
of coaching and the tardy advent of 
the steam-horse upon the Marlborough 
Downs, without a tear of tribute for 
that illustrious worthy who for so 
long maintained the connection be- 
tween the ancient borough and the 
outer world. 

Historic Marlborough, as we shall 
presently show, commences with the 
name of King John. It may be said 
to terminate with that of “Jerry 
’Ammond,” whose purple-faced lieu- 
tenant’s “ Be you for Maarlborough, 
zur?” has cheered many a lonely 
heart gazing helplessly into the dark- 
ness from the railway stations of 
Swindon, Hungerford, or Devizes. 

How well I can recall the venerable 
omnibus that painfully but regularly 
crawled over the thirteen hilly miles 
to Swindon in the morning and back 
again to Marlborough in the darkness 
of the night. The sensations of a ride 
in that primeval chariot come vividly 
back to me from a time in life when 
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hours seemed to be days and miles 
leagues. How hopeless then the look 
of the distant downs, fast settling into 
the gloom of a winter’s night—thrice 
murky perhaps with storms of driving 
rain. How reassured and close to the 
goal one used to feel for a deceptive 
moment as the familiar voice and ac- 
cents beckoned us, “This way for 
Maarlborough ; any loogidge, zur?” 
How hope again grew cold, and the 
long miles in anticipation longer, as 
the lights of the train vanished into 
the darkness, and the vehicles for 
Swindon town disappeared, one after 
the other, with their loads of com- 
mercial travellers intent on smoking 
suppers. How we sat and sat on the 
well-worn seats of the omnibus, kick- 
ing our heels upon the straw-strewn 
floor, long in to the night as it used 
to seem, till the sense of desertion, 
intensified by the drear beating of the 
rain against the windows and occasional 
hollow echoes from the now empty sta- 
tion, was terminated by the advent of 
the “loogidge.” What “Oh lawkeses! ” 
and “Lord a’ mussys!” used to be 
forced from the inevitable old lady 
passengers, as each trunk was hurled 
on to the roof with a crash upon our 
very crowns, as it seemed, that might 
well have made the stoutest heart 
quail. And when that fearful per- 
formance was over, when the tarpaulin 
was stretched upon the towering pile, 
and we were congratulating ourselves, 
or one another, that the expedition 
was in the act of setting out—just as 
our hopes, in fact, were wrought up 
to the highest pitch of expectation— 
there would come an ominous slam of 
the inn door. The gin-laden stream 
of light that had shone upon us from 
that festive haunt would become on a 
sudden quenched. The suspicion that 
we were abandoned by our crew ripened 
into a certainty, and as the slow mi- 
nutes dragged on, we began to realise 
that we were in the power of a mono- 
polist to whom time, at this end of 
his journey at any rate, was of little 
moment. What survivor of those long 
night rides to Marlborough does not 


recall their weary details. The long 
drag from Swindon town to the sum- 
mit of the far-away downs; the slow 
transition from the heavy, grinding 
roads of the valley to where the sticky 
chalk highway shone white in our 
track on the darkest of nights; the 
gradual cessation of the hedge-row 
trees that passed, one by one, in end- 
less procession, across the disc of our 
lanterns, seen glistening with rain- 
drops fora moment and then vanishing 
into the gloom; the final tug up to 
the crest of the downs, when the steam 
from the horses floated like clouds of 
smoke across the lantern’s rays: the 
groans of the labouring caravan as at 
last it lumbered forward with anenergy 
all too brief on to the wild plateau, 
where no tree or hedgerow caught our 
light, and no roadside house but some 
isolated tavern, where the mere force 
of habit brought the steaming horses to 
an invariable halt. What spots were 
those wan-faced houses of good cheer 
upon such n‘vhts as these! None of your 
fine old cove .s.ng inns, but poor, thatch- 
roofed, w _1er-beaten publics, where 
melancholy ploughmen from the downs 
might be imagined sadly shaking their 
heads over sugared small beer and the 
rate of wages, on Saturday nights, to the 
music of the storms without. On such 
occasions they were quite capable of 
suggesting to the youthful mind more 
dismal scenes even than these; for as 
their faded sign-boards swung to and 
fro in the night wind, creaking on 
rusty hinges, they might without much 
effort of fancy have seemed to echo 
the stifled groans of some entrapped 
wayfarer with the knuckles of a wicked 
landlord at his throat. 

Not that the average inmates of the 
Swindon “bus” were disturbed by 
such fancies as these. The old women 
prattled in the dark about their neigh- 
bours, and the solid burghers, return- 
ing from Swindon market, crooned 
over the price of barley and of ewes 
till the effects of the day’s good cheer 
gradually lulled them into still more 
uninteresting music. The last crest 
was surmounted, the old shoe-drag was 
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dropped for the last time under the 
wheel, and down the steep street into 
Marlborough town we used to go at 
a speed unprecedented, straining and 
creaking and rattling past the lighted 
shops, and turning the sharp corner 
into the High Street with a reck- 
lessness that owes something, no 
doubt, to the frequent halts upon the 
road. Such was the approach to Mar!l- 
borough in the year of grace 1860. 
The last coach that ran along the 
edge of the Kennet valley from Hun- 
gerford to Marlborough and on to 
Devizes and Bath, and woke the 
echoes of their streets with its cheery 
horn, became about that time, if I 
remember right, a roosting-place for 
fowls. Four years later Marlborough 
had a railway of its own, and now the 
traditions of the road, which clung to 
the town till quite lately, have been 
finally destroyed by a new railway 
from Swindon to Andover, that runs 
through it. 

The town of Marlborough is one of 
those quiet old-world spots upon which 
the tide of modern progress has made 
no visible impression. Just as the pure 
air of the surrounding country is 
polluted by no smoke more noisome 
than that of a steam plough or a 
threshing machine, so the old town 
itself has little that would startle the 
shade of a Camden, or be obvious to 
the first gaze of a Jacobin Rip van 
Winkle. Nowhere, it always seems to 
me, is the real history of an earlier 
England—the history of the people as 
opposed to that of kings and courtiers 
so eloquently presented as in the bricks 
and stones, and lanes and churchyards 
and traditions of old towns such as 
this—towns which, like Marlborough, 
have covered almost the same ground, 
and contained almost the same popula- 
lation for generations. The historical 
interest of Marlborough, however, is 
by no means merely domestic, while its 
prehistoric traditions are illustrious. 
Its very name, one of the earlier 
forms of which was Merlin-berge, 
justify its claim to connection with 
the great enchanter, more especially 
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as the huge prehistoric monuments of 
the immediate neighbourhood mark it 
as a spot of most supreme importance 
in those misty times which that name 
recalls, From the times of the Norman 
conquest, and probably even long before 
that, a castle of some sort stood at the 
end of the town in the grounds now 
occupied by the College. In the reign 
of Henry I. Marlborough Castle is 
first mentioned as a royal residence, 
that monarch on one occasion holding 
his court there. In the Stephen and 
Matilda wars Marlborough, like most of 
the West, held for the Queen, and was 
more than once the head-quarters of 
her armies. After this the castle 
became a favourite dower residence of 
the Plantagenet queens. In 1267 
Henry III. held there his twenty- 
fourth parliament, and enacted the 
“Statutes of Marleberge.” It is with 
the reign of King John, however, that 
the present site of Marlborough is 
most intimately connected, and it is 
his name, and that of his queen, that 
are the most prominent upon the 
earlier pages of its history. A hospital 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist— 
transformed in the time of Edward VI. 
into a grammar-school — traces its 
origin to this reign. <A formerly 
existing priory of Gilbertine canons, 
with a hospital of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury dates from the same period, 
while a house of Carmelite friars was 
established in the reign of Edward IT. 
It was at Wolfhall in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Marlborough that 
Henry VIII. married Jane Seymour. 
Her father was ranger of the royal 
forest of Savernake which occupied 
then a large slice of the country con- 
tiguous to the town. To Jane Sey- 
mour’s brother, the Protector Somerset, 
was afterwards granted the whole of 
the forest, and the Marlborough pro- 
perty as well. A small principality 
was then established with Marlborough 
as its centre, which at this day is still 
owned and presided over by a repre- 
sentative of the old Seymour family, 
the present Marquis of Ailesbury. The 
typical English squire, has little place 
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in the annals of Marlborough. Sug- 
gestive as its steep gables and quiet old 
streets are of his burly form we should 
have listened generally, I think, in vain 
for his broad jests and loud laugh in 
the inn parlours, and in vain for the 
ery of his hounds upon the hills around. 
Farmers and corn factors, lawyers and 
traders, doctors and divines lie by 
scores in the long disused churchyards. 
Kings and queens, great nobles and 
fine ladies, historic figures are scat- 
tered plentifully enough all through 
its history, but the social gap between 
has never been filled. The connecting 
link that in most places there would 
have been between the great house 
beyond the town and the burghers 
within it, has scarcely had an exist- 
ence in the Marlborough country. 
Marlborough, in short, has always been 
without what people are pleased to 
call “a neighbourhood,” and for many 
miles upon every side the country 
—without noteworthy exceptions— 
still belongs to the representatives of 
the great Protector. 

In the civil war the “ men of Marle- 
berg’”’ were ferociously roundhead, and 
it was hotly besieged by the king’s 
forces whose cannon balls to this day 
have left their mark on its church 
towers. The town was partially burned 
during this siege, but a few years 
later an accidental fire swept it almost 
away. “Thus,” concludes a_ local 
chronicler of the time, “ was the stately 
and flourishing town of Marleberge 
consumed with fire on a sudden. It 
would make a heart drop tears of 
blood that had but heard the doleful 
cryes and heavy moanes that pass be- 
tween men and their wives, parents, 
and their children.” In the days 
when England was the Australia of 
Europe, and wool was its principal 
export, Marlborough, doubtless, as the 
centre of a famous sheep district had 
no difficulty in retaining its modest 
prosperity. Later on, too, when the 
wealth of the nation increased, and 
with it the desire and facilities for 
travel it became a famous posting and 
coaching depot on the great highway 


which connected the metropolis with 
the west. There are plenty of people 
still living who can recall the stir and 
bustle, the cracking of whips, the 
rumbling of wheels, and the notes of 
coach horns that all day long, and 
night too, used to wake the echoes of 
that now quiet street. 

Marlborough may be almost said to 
consist of that one broad highway 
which springing from the College 
gates upon the west stretches itself 
for half a mile towards the east along 
the banks of the Kennet. It is said 
to be the widest street in England. 
However that may be, the large 
church dedicated to 8. Peter in the 
fifteenth century which stands at its 
western end leaves ample room for the 
traffic of a country town ‘to pass with- 
out inconvenience on either side. It is 
not only the breadth of the Marl- 
borough High Street that at once 
arrests the stranger’s attention, but 
the slope upon which it lies is so steep 
that rival towns who register perhaps 
a few more quarters of barley at their 
weekly markets, but are a trifle jealous 
may be of the presence of the school, 
are wont to make huge jokes at the 
expense of the famous Marlborough 
highway. The people of Devizes, for 
example, are wont to declare that a 
bicycle is the only machine that can 
be driven down the street which is the 
pride and joy of their neighbour town 
without a risk of capsizing. 

Marlburians, however, may regard 
such facetiousness with complacency, 
as they stand at their doors and look 
up the charming old street. Upon the 
upper side especially, the long half- 
mile of gabled houses are scarcely two 
of them alike, while for some distance 
they are still further set off by an old 
‘pent house,” which called forth the 
remarks of seventeenth-century tra- 
vellers. There is nothing behind these 
two long rows of quaint houses that 
stand facing one another, so far apart, 
and upon such different levels. The 
back windows of the one look on to 
green fields that trend upwards till 
they melt away in the downs. The 




















gardens of the other slope down to 
where the clear slow waters of the 
Kennet wind under rustic bridges and 
rustling poplar trees. 

At the head of the broad street 
there is the town-hall, standing in 
front of the rugged and time-beaten 
church tower of St. Mary’s. At its 
foot, facing the former, and occupying 
the same central position, the church 
of St. Peter shoots its tall tower 
heavenwards, and still flings the notes 
of the curfew on winter nights far 
over the distant downs. 

Here at the foot of the High Street, 
beneath this tall church tower, the 
town of Marlborough comes abruptly 
to an end. Before a high barrier of 
iron gates the close-built street sud- 
denly ceases, and parts into two 
country roads, leading to the right 
and left—to Bath and the Pewsey 
vale respectively. Stepping through 
the gates, the stranger finds himself 
amidst that curious combination of the 
past and the present—of the new and 
the old—which to-day represents the 
flourishing school of Marlborough. 

The large modern building that 
immediately overlooks the town, and 
first arrests, unfortunately, the 
stranger’s gaze, is perhaps an object 
rather of affectionate association than 
of architectural pride to Marlburians. 
The ivy, it is true, has long been 
desperately struggling to hide its 
homely face, and a row of tall and 
venerable lime trees, which rustle their 
leaves above the roof, do much to atone 
for its artistic failings.. Follow the 
broad gravel walk, however, a little 
further on, and you will forget and 
forgive the rash erection of 1843 in 
the beautiful old mansion of Inigo 
Jones, which rises before you, and 
constitutes the main building of the 
school—,the nucleus from which it 
sprang. 

It is not the tine old house alone, 
with its time-mellowed bricks, its 
tiled roofs, its big stacks of chimneys 
and wide sunny windows, that Marl- 
burians recall with fond memory, but 
the scene also over which it looks: 
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the soft and yielding lawns; the 
quaint yew-trees, cut generations ago 
into fantastic shapes; the noble ter- 
race, the mossy banks, and the tall 
groves of elm and lime, noisy with the 
sound of countless rooks; the mea- 
dows, fresh and green the summer 
long with the waters of a hundred 
rushing rills ; the old mill under the 
trees, and the lasher where the Kennet 
churns and foams with ceaseless sound 
over the heads of lusty and expectant 
trout ; and behind all, the soft swell 
of the overhanging down, with its 
hazel thickets, dear to generations of 
nutters; with its honoured, if not 
ancient, white horse, and its tinkle of 
innumerable sheep bells. 

If the College at Marlborough can 
lay no claim to an academic history 
such as that of Eton or Winchester, it 
has at least been grafted on a stem 
whose roots run more back beyond the 
reach of dim tradition, much less of 
history. This might be true, indeed, 
and yet the record and the figures 
it contains might be so insignificant 
and obscure as to fail in interest. 
Marlborough, however, from the pre- 
sent time back for centuries, generally 
keeps touch, in some shape, with the 
leading event and the noted characters 
of successive periods. The only ob- 
scurity into which it sinks is the ob- 
security that experts try in vain to 
pierce as they stand before those vast 
and silent monuments that mark it as 
a metropolis of some prehistoric age. 

Rising above the roof of the western 
end of the college, and so close that it 
darkens the very windows, stands a 
gigantic tumulus. With the exception 
of its fellow, a few miles up the Ken- 
net valley, this huge mysterious mound 
has no equal in Europe. Who shall 
say of what people—of what warriors 
—of what mysterious rites this gi- 
gantic work of unknown hands stands 
as a silent and imperishable witness ? 
Whether a vast altar of Druidical 
sacrifice, or the resting-place of some 
mighty chief, are questions for the 
archeologist who wanders with de- 
light through this corner of Wiltshire, 
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so incomparably rich in prehistoric 
relics. To the “ Arcadian” age of the 
early Georges the Marlborough mound 
owes the spiral terraces which ascend 
its grassy sides, and probably to the 
same period the trees, which now give 
it the distant appearance of a wooded 
hill. 

These earliest monuments of man’s 
dominion are more enduring than the 
walls of masonry which heralded in 
the period when this spot first appears 
upon the page of authentic history. 
From the time that Marlborough 
Castle is first mentioned, soon after 
the Conquest, figures famous in history 
find refuge and hold state within its 
walls. As if, too, in derisive testimony 
to the change of human fortunes, a 
Norman keep towered high upon the 
summit of the British mound, and 
commanded the old Roman road from 
Cunetio—three miles east of Marl- 
borough—to Bath, twenty-seven miles 
to the westward. Immediately be- 
neath it stood the royal residence 
that for five centuries belonged to 
the crown, and for two was the fre- 
quent habitation of kings and queens. 
To touch upon the stirring scenes of 
sieges and of battles—from the arrows 
of the Stephen and Matilda wars, to 
the cannon balls of Prince Rupert—is 
not here possible; nor perhaps would 
such details be interesting to other 
than those who have associations with 
the place itself. 

Times have changed. Where once 
upon a time a Norman dungeon de- 
scended into the depths where lay 
perhaps the bones of British chief- 
tains, the exigencies of modern needs 
have placed a water cistern, Where 
the moat once ran between rows of 
fierce warriors—a long pool formed by 
the inducted waters of the Kennet— 
reflects the tall limes and grassy banks 
of the College gardens, and in summer 
days resounds with the splash and 
shout of a hundred youthful swimmers. 

Katherine Parr was the last name 
that connected Marlborough Castle with 
the reigning house. She married into 
the Seymour family, who then were, 
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and whose representatives still are, the 
grand seigneurs of Marlborough. At 
this period the castle, as a fortified 
stronghold, disappears from history. 
Leland, visiting Marlborough in 1538, 
says, “There is a ruin of a great castle 
hard at the west end of the town, 
whereof the dungeon tower partly yet 
standeth.” It was to Wolf Hall, in 
the neighbourhood of Marlborough, I 
have already said, that Henry VIII. 
—when the tower guns proclaimed the 
death of Anne Boleyn—rode at post 
haste to his nuptials with Jane Sey- 
mour. An old barn is still in exist- 
ence that is said to have witnessed the 
wedding ceremonies of that insatiable 
monarch. 

Wolf Hall stands near to the pre- 
sent station of Savernake, between 
Hungerford and Devizes, and is only 
separated from Marlborough by the 
wooded dells and beech avenues of 
Savernake forest. 

The latter, in the sixteenth century, 
was probably twice the size it is now— 
and was royal property, though even 
to-day it is sixteen miles in circumfer- 
ance. The Seymours of Wolf Hall were 
then comparatively obscure. They 
held, before the King’s wedding, the 
“rangership” of Savernake, and their 
horn of office is still in the hands of 
their representatives, the Ailesbury 
family, who now own the estate which 
was granted in the reign of Edward 
VI. to the Protector Somerset, the 
brother of the queen. In the reign 
of Charles II., Francis, Lord Seymour, 
received that monarch in the stately 
mansion already alluded to, which had 
been erected upon the ruins of the 
ancient castle by Inigo Jones. Of all 
its Seymour owners, however, none are 
so intimately connected with its 
fortunes as the well known Countess 
of Hertford. The rural charms of her 
seat at Marlborough enraptured to 
ecstasy this celebrated lady, who was 
one of the chief exponents of the 
Arcadian mania that raged during the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Hither came courtiers and fine ladies 
to pose as Strephons and Chloes, amid 
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the green paradise where the famous 
Countess held her court. Hither, too, 
came poets and authors. Dr. Watts, 
Pope, Thomson, were summoned to aid 
with their lyres in the worship of this 
unequalled Arcadia. The latter, his 
biographers tell us, took more pleasure 
in carousing with his lordship than in 
assisting her ladyship’s poetical com- 
positions. That he had, however, his 
lucid intervals and his romantic moods, 
may be inferred from the fact of his 
poem of Spring having been composed 
here. “Here,” says that poetical 
bon vivant, 
** Let me ascend 

Some eminence, Augusta, in thy plains, 

And see the country far diffused around, 

One boundless ,blush, one white empurpled 

shower 
Of mingled blossoms.” . . . 


In bygone days a stone used to mark 
the spot upon the down above the 
College where the poet was supposed to 
have sat and received his inspirations. 
It was during this period, probably, 
that the wide terraces were made, and 
one can easily picture the dainty figures 


passing up and down upon them, or 
grouped upon the velvety banks, in- 
dulging in the astounding fiction that 


they were Wiltshireswains. The mill 
still stands silent in the foreground, 
whose dusty occupant stirred, accord- 
ing to her letters, the Countess’s 
Arcadian emotions to their very depth 
a century and a half ago. The sheep 
still bleat and cluster on the adjoin- 
ing hill behind their shepherds as 
they did when these aforesaid tinsel 
shepherds enacted the cant of their 
day in the groves below; but times 
have changed. The white lines of the 
ubiquitous tennis court now desecrate 
the shadow-chequered turf, where even 
twenty years ago the twang of the 
bow and the click of the bowl used to 
seem so much more in keeping with the 
bygone age, whose memory the aspect 
of the spot so eloquently pleads. The 
grottoes and the spiral walks upon the 
mound, the dark shades of the over- 
arching groves are the haunt no longer 
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of impassioned swains, but of Marl- 
borough prefects intent on nothing more 
romantic than scholarships and cricket 
scores. 

In the reign of the second George 
the Marlborough manor house passed 
through the female line of the Sey- 
mours into the Northumberland 
family. Solitude now reigned in its 
panelled halls, and money from dis- 
tant and grudging Percy coffers was 
required to arrest dilapidations that 
came rather of neglect than age. In 
1753 a quaint and characteristic adver- 
tisement announced to the travelling 
public that the stately mansion of 
Inigo Jones had been opened as an 
hostelry. Thenceforward for nearly 
a century the Castle Inn at Marl- 
borough was the favourite halting 
place between London and the west, 
and during the latter part of that 
period was one of the most celebrated 
and best managed coaching inns in 
England. 

Travellers must indeed have been 
glad to exchange the chalky dust of 
the Bath road for the refreshing 
shades and the cool oak corridors of 
the old Marlborough house. There 
are scores of men still living who can 
recall the time when over forty coaches 
thundered daily down the now quiet 
street of the old town—when the 
echoes of one horn had scarcely died 
away upon the London road when 
others came sounding down the roads 
that enter the town at its western end 
from the directions of Salisbury and 
Bath. 

As coaching and posting gradually 
withered before the inroads of the 
iron horse, the future of the historic 
borough began to look very blue in- 
deed ; and when the Great Western 
railway left Marlborough far to the 
south snd no other lines seemed to 
think that the town was on the road 
to anywhere, certain stagnation and 
very probable decay stared its people 
in the face. 

Most happily for Marlborough cer- 
tain philanthropic gentlemen in London 
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conceived about this time the then 
novel idea of founding a great school 
that should give an economic but high 
class education to the sons of gentle- 
men and of clergymen more especially. 
The idea very soon took practical 
shape. The deserted Seymour mansion 
and the now lifeless town of Marl- 
borough stood gazing blankly at one 
another, wondering doubtless what in 
the world they were to do next. Here 
the founders of Marlborough College 
saw their opportunity, and happily for 
all concerned seized uponit. But alas! 
the Seymour mansion and Castle Inn, 
huge as it was, could be but the 
nucleus of such an establishment as 
these well-meaning founders contem- 
plated, and large buildings were at 
ence and hurriedly erected at the back 
and on the town side of the old house. 

Not all the tender associations of 
nearly half a century; not the most des- 
perate attempts of perennial creepers 
or the frantic endeavours of modern 
art to relieve their blank walls with 
oriel windows; not the contiguous 
shade of the venerable limes nor the 
mellowing neighbourhood of the old 
mansion house—nor the mossy lawns, 
nor the clipped yew trees. Alas! 
not all these modifying influences can 
make even the most patriotic Marl- 
burians blink those rash creations of 
the early founders. The exact work- 
house that supplied a model for the one 
block, or the particular house of cor- 
rection which inspired the designs of 
the other has ever been a mystery. 
He can only look on them with mingled 
feelings of personal regard and vain 
regrets, and inwardly hope that they 
may with even greater celerity follow 
the example of their predecessor, the 
vanished Norman keep rather than of 
that other one—the imperishable 
mound of the Druids. 

August, 1843, was a date of import- 
ance not only to Marlborough, for I 
think I may say the founding of that 
school marked the commencement of a 
new departure in English higher edu- 
cation. The important schools of that 
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date had grown from old foundations ; 
but now there was about to commence 
an era of ready-made rivals, of which 
Marlborough was the first. Many of 
these have swept past both socially, 
numerically, and intellectually all 
but three or four of the most distin- 
tinguished of their seniors, and forced 
some of these even to reforms that 
seemed almost humiliating at the time 
to their admirers. Rossall, Wellington, 
Haileybury, Malvern, and many other 
now prosperous and influential schools, 
may in some sort regard as the germ 
of their own existence that August 
day, forty-two years ago, when 200 
boys from every part of England 
crossed the Wiltshire downs and took 
possession of the old halls of the Sey- 
mours. 

It is not my purpose to enlarge on 
that decade of turbulence and misfor- 
tune by which Marlborough bought 
her experience, or to dwell on the 
thorny, untried paths through which 
she groped in the dark to a success 
that gave heart unquestionably to a 
host of imitators, and that I think I 
may say has never for a moment 
waned. 

Those early days of trial, however, 
had doubtless their good uses, and 
taught their lesson not to Marlborough 
only, but, as I have said, to her 
younger rivals. A greater contrast 
in every particular between the past 
and the present could hardly be con- 
ceived. Indeed the survivor of those 
Spartan days, who now and then re- 
turns with grizzled hair from some 
distant clime to look upon the scene 
of his youthful adventures, is apt to 
gaze with as much scorn as_ bewilder- 
ment on the transformation that meets 
his eye. 

The Marlburian of ’45 is apt to be- 
little the civilisation of ’85, as the 
Californian “forty-niner” deplores 
the vanished rowdyism of the Pacific 
coast. Whether he be a war-scarred 
colonel or a respectable incumbent it 
is noticed that he generally betrays a 
species of pride in having borne a part 
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in an epoch of public school life that 
probably has no equal for lawlessness 
in modern academic history. He is 
apt to look with a feeling something 
akin to contempt on the law-abiding 
exemplary young man who constitutes 
his remote successor. He seems not 
unfrequently to regard with some- 
thing like regret the long series of 
boarding-houses and masters’ resi- 
dences that stretch up the valley of 
the Kennet, and the tasteful gardens, 
long shorn of their crudeness that 
cover the slopes where forty years ago 
he used to poach hares. ‘“ Those were 
days, sir, in which young fellows were 
made hardy,” he is often heard to 
mutter, while his eye marks with evi- 
dent disapproval the flower-beds that 
bloom over spots in the court-yard 
that in his day were sacred to dog- 
fights and pistol shooting. He even 
breathes forth a sigh .of real regret as 
he looks fondly up at the high window- 
ledges from which he declares, as a 
small boy he used to be dangled by 
ropes on winter nights in the “ brave 
days of old.” 

Turning once more to the town and 
its neighbourhood one remembers that 
the name of Marlborough is insepar- 
able from the great forest of Savernake, 
whose northern limits crown the hills 
immediately above the town. I have 
already mentioned this as the remnant 
of the old royal forest granted to the 
Seymours in the reign of Edward VI. 
It is, however, a great and no insigni- 
ficant remnant covering from fifteen 
to twenty square miles of ground. 
Grand avenues of immense beech-trees 
run for miles this way and that, 
crossed by green drives which lead the 
traveller for hours through what 
Monsieur de Lesseps declared to be 
the finest forest scenery of the kind 
in Europe. 

Some half a dozen miles above the 
town, almost at the head of the Kennet 
valley, stands the gigantic tumulus of 
Silbury—the largest in Europe. From 
its summit you look down upon what 
is left of the scarcely less wonderful 
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temple of Avebury. Before the unce 
vast proportions of this ancient shrine 
the now more celebrated monuments 
of Stonehenge (twenty miles distant) 
shrink into an almost insignificant 
place. The local vandalism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which built farm-houses and paved 
roads with these gray veterans of un- 
numbered years, is minutely chronicled. 
The process by which the vast stones 
were crumbled by fire into blocks suit- 
able for the new house of Farmer 
Green, or shivered into fragments for 
the new road to Farmer Browne’s, can 
be read in detail by the curious. 

This whole country, indeed, from 
Devizes to Marlborough, and from 
Marlborough to the fir-crowned crests 
that look down upon the Pewsey vale, 
teems with imperishable records of an 
unknown age. Silbury and Avebury 
are but the centre of a host of lesser 
satellites. Turn almost where you 
will the grass-grown mounds of those 
mysterious days crown the summits 
of the lonely hills, and grey boulders 
clustered or piled in shapes uncanny 
lend terror in the rustic mind to many 
a lonely dell. 

It is hard for an angler to say fare- 
well to the banks of the Kennet with- 
out a word as to the delights of that 
renowned stream. I use the word 
“renowned,” of course in reference to 
initiated brothers of the angle only. 
I feel that I have already given a 
somewhat formidable list of possessions 
which are a source of honest pride to 
the people of Marlborough. It would 
never do, however, to forget the trout, 
for the Kennet is accredited in the most 
august angling quarters with the three 
largest English brook trout that have 
been placed on record—namely, a nine- 
teen and two seventeen pounders.’ 
That such leviathans are in the habit 
of lurking beneath the mill-dams, by 
which the infant Kennet descends by 
slow degrees from the hill of Silbury 
to the groves of Marlborough is not, 


1 Within the last month a trout of 164 Ibs. 
has been taken in the Kennet. 
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IT need hardly say, the case. As a 
matter of fact, however, the largest 
fish in a river celebrated for large fish, 
haunt these rich feeding grounds far 
up among the downs. But these four 
and five pounders are fat, lazy, and 
luxurious fellows, who scorn the efforts 
of the greatest expert to bring them 
to the top when such ample provision 
lies below. It is immediately below 
Marlborough—in the broader waters— 
that the angler who is privileged to do 
so most rejoices. There are people 
who cannot separate the habitat of the 
trout in their minds from the neigh- 
bourhood of beetling crags and rushing 
torrents, and are apt to speak even 
with contempt of the finny denizen of 
more homely scenes. The former sen- 
timent is of course only a matter of 
taste and habit. The latter would be 
returned with interest by your Kennet 
trout on the head of any uninitiated 
gentleman from the north or west, 
who came randomly flicking at him 
with a cast full of flies. The clear 
slow stream in which the veteran two 
pounder lies eying the surrounding 
landscape with eagle glance, is a differ- 
ent field of attack from the whirling 
tail of a mountain pool alive with 
three ouncers. Let the surface of the 
stream be churned into mimic waves 


Marlborough. 


by the 
willows’ 


western breeze, let the 


** Whistling lashes, wrung 
By the wild winds of gusty spring,” 


whiten against a background of sun- 
less sky—then, if it is late enough in 
the season, almost any one can at least 
hook trout upon the Kennet. 

But in the still summer days, when 
no air is stirring, or only light puffs 
that barely shake the bulrushes ; 
when the sun is shining bright, and 
the feeding fish can be seen trailing 
their long length above the streaming 
weeds twenty yards away—then it 
requires something more than a slayer 
of Devonshire doyens to drop a sedge 
fly again and again lightly above that 
wily fellow’s nose, so that it floats 
with dry wings and life-like look 
across his vision. And if he should be 
good enough to accept the snare, what 
a five minutes ensues! what a leap- 
ing and splashing and whizzing of 
reels! what moments of breathless 
suspense, as desperate rushes for banks 
of weeds or roots of trees have to be 
stopped by an absolute reliance on the 
strength of the thin gut! what triumph 
and relief as at last he measures his 
bright length on the grass! and scales 
a pound and three quarters. 


A. G. BRrapbLey. 
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“THERE never was a time,” a pessi- 
mist might say, “ in which the so-called 
civilised nations of Europe were more 
cynical than now in their strivings to- 
wards self-aggrandisement. The old 
political doctrine of the balance of 
power had at least sometimes the 
effect of a principle of protection to- 
wards the weak. The eighteenth 
century would not have allowed the 
tearing asunder of Jittle Denmark on 
so false a pretence that the jurists 
of Prussia afterwards solemnly pro- 
nounced their sovereign to be entitled 
to Schleswig - Holstein, because the 
King of Denmark, whom he had 
robbed of the Duchies, had been their 
rightful owner. 
snarlings of the so-called great 
powers over sick Turkey are as those 
of beasts of prey over a wounded ox 
or camel. Any pretext is good for 
Russia towards swallowing up a 
Central-Asian Khanate ; or for France 
to appropriate Tunis, or Tonquin, or 
Madagascar ; whilst Italy will yelp 
like a discontented jackal when 
mightier claws than hers carry off 
the prey before her eyes. And look 
at Africa or the Pacific. The eigh- 
teenth century stole the black man 
from his country ; the nineteenth 
steals his country alike from black, 
brown, and yellow. Was there any- 
thing ever more shameless than the 
scramble which we have just witnessed 
between a few European powers for 
every foot of coast which the African 
dared yet to call his own? unless it 
be that Congo Treaty, by which a 
number of powers—all but one pro- 
tectionist at home—combine to force 
free-trade on poor savages? We may 
pharisaically flatter ourselves that we 
are better than our neighbours. But 
what power ever displayed such in- 
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sanity of insolence as we in the second 
Afghan Wart In breaking up the 
Zulu monarchy have we done any- 
thing but enlarge the sphere of 
anarchy in South Africa? Did Russia 
or France ever commit such folly as 
Englishmen when the loyal Basutos 
were driven into rebellion and crushed 
with dynamite for the sake of a petty 
tax? Did we do more mischief by 
seizing the Transvaal, or by giving it 
up? Can any human creature under- 
stand what we have done, are doing, 
or are about todo in Egypt? What 
we have been doing in the Soudan— 
butchering in their own country tribes 
whom we at the same time declared to 
have a full right to it; wasting the 
precious lives of our own countrymen 
for a purpose which, since the death 
of Gordon, was altogether spent and 
gone?” 

“EF pur si muove,” might another 
answer. ‘The death-throes of the 
old order are the birth-throes of 
the new. Side by side with all 
this snatching and grabbing, these 
no doubt cynical and shameless out- 
bursts of national rapacity, there is 
at the same time a growing tendency 
among the nations towards concert in 
matters of common interest. The era 
of sepafate treaties between two or 
three states for offensive or defensive 
purposes has well-nigh passed away. 
The era of Conventions among large 
numbers of states for the settlement 
of particular details of national life is 
setting-in more and more. Look at 
our Postal and Telegraph Conventions. 
Do you suppose that Aristotle, with 
all his wisdom, would have been able 
even to conceive of such a thing as 
that, by common agreement between 
nation and nation, a letter should 
travel safely, regularly, day by day, 
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not only through all the world as 
known to him, but from America, a 
continent which he had never heard 
of, to Japan, islands which he had 
heard of as little? or yet that money 
* should be paid by the official of one 
country on the direction of an official, 
wholly unknown to him personally, 
in another country thousands of miles 
away? The Monetary Convention 
among the Latin nations is no less 
remarkable. The Congo Conference, 
and the rules laid down for occupa- 
tion and protectorates in Africa, what- 
ever the natives may have to say 
against them, show again this wonder- 
ful tendency towards European con- 
cert. The late Sanitary Conference 
in Rome represents another attempt, 
though not apparently a very success- 
ful one, in the same direction. The 
International Control in Egypt, to 
whatever extent exercised, and how- 
ever little we may nationally relish 
it, ‘represents another step out of 
mere self-willed national individualism. 
The time is probably not far distant 
when the nations of Europe will be 
compelled in self-defence to agree upon 
common measures against dynamite 
and its congeners. Opportunity may 
very likely be taken to transform the 
numberless extradition treaties be- 
tween state and state into a general 
International Convention. The De- 
claration of Paris, the Geneva Con- 
vention, exhibit the sense of the 
necessity of concert to mitigate war’s 
horrors. Switzerland has already 
taken the lead, though unsuccessfully 
as yet, in proposing an International 
Convention for mitigating the evils of 
the social warfare of competition by 
fixing the hours of labour.” 

And now from Northern Europe 
have come attempts in an entirely 
new direction towards what may be 
called International Co-operation, in 
the shape of a “draft of a law on 
registers of trades, firms, and pro- 
curations, prepared by the Danish- 
Swedish - Norwegian Commission” ! 

’ Udkast til lov om Handelsregistre, Firma 
log Prokura, udarbeitet af de Dansk-Norsk- 
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(composed of six members, two from 
each country)---a law, be it understood, 
which, with occasional agreed-upon 
modifications to suit the circumstances 
of each country, is proposed to be put 
in force in all three. It is not, indeed, 
the first step of the kind. As far 
back as 1877,a Joint Commission was 
appointed to prepare a law on bills of 
exchange and promissory notes, which 
became law in all three kingdoms in 
1880. The present Commission has 
already (in 1882) prepared a law for 
the common protection of trade-marks 
in the three kingdoms, which has been 
enacted in Sweden and Norway, but 
not yet, owing to political dissensions, 
in Denmark. The present Report 
of the Commission, dated November 
22nd, 1884, contains, besides the pro- 
posed law itself, an “‘ Exposé de Motifs” 
in Danish and Swedish, and a long 
appendix containing a digest of the 
law of foreign countries on the sub- 
ject, prepared by the Secretary of the 
Commission, Mr. V. C. Thomsen, a 
young Danish official, who, during a 
visit which he paid to this country in 
the year 1883, impressed all those 
who met him with a sense of his 
marked ability. 

_ New, let it be observed, that this 
International Scandinavian Commis- 
sion has pursued and carried to an 
end its peaceful labours, while two 
out of the three nations represented 
upon it were being subjected to the 
gravest national crises—whilst the 
Norwegian ministry were being im- 
peached and found guilty, and during 
that yet pending struggle in Denmark 
between the crown and the Folksthing 
which probably nothing but the per- 
sonal popularity of the sovereign has 
prevented from breaking out into 
open violence. Yet whilst either 
country might seem on the edge of 
revolution, its jurists were quietly 
carrying on a work which essentially 


Sveaske Kommitterede,—Forslag till lag an- 
gdende Handelsregister, Firma och Procura, 
wlarbitadt af de Dansk-Norsk-Svenske Komi- 
tevade. Stockholm. 1884. 
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belongs to peace, and implies trust 
in the mutual amity of nations.! 

The special provisions of the draft 
law (or, as we should call it, Bill— 
though there appears to be no doubt 
that it will pass into law in all three 
countries) are of course of much less 
importance than the fact of its pre- 
paration, although the subject is one 
of interest both to traders and to 
students of comparative jurisprudence. 

That registration of firms, which in 
England has been so long called for 
and never yet carried out, our Scandi- 
navian cousins are prepared to esta- 
blish by common agreement in all their 
three kingdoms. The Bill provides in 
the first place for the establishment of 
district registers, for the insertion by 
the registrar in certain newspapers of 
a notice of all matters entered on the 
register, and the publication of a 
general abstract and annual index. 
Every person or partnership carrying 
on certain specified trades (which ap- 
pear, however, only to exclude com- 
panies established by statute, mere 
handicrafts, and those who carry on 
a trade subject to laws answering to 
our Workshop and Factory Acts) is 
bound to send to the registrar con- 
cerned a memorandum specifying the 
name or firm in which the trade is 
carried on. It is, very wisely, pro- 
vided that the designation of any 
single trader should contain his own 
name, and should not contain anything 
leading to the inference that the con- 
cern is that of a partnership. The 
firm of a partnership proper, again, 
must contain the name or names of 
one or more partners responsible for 
the liabilities, with something added, 
in the event of there being partners 
with limited liability, to indicate the 
existence of such. Lastly, the desig- 
nation of a company with limited 
liability should either contain no in- 


1 There has been, indeed, also appointed a 
third Joint Commission with the more ambi- 
tious object of preparing a Scandinavian 
Maritime Code, but it does not appear to have 
made much progress as yet in fulfilling its 
task. 
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dividual name, or if it contains such, 
must contain something to indicate 
that it is a limited company (a few 
exceptions are allowed for the sake 
of preserving old-established names). 
Any person, partnership, or company 
whose name has been duly registered 
acquires the exclusive right to the 
same, within certain local limits. The 
form of the memorandum and its con- 
tents are next fixed, for the different 
cases of a single trader, a partnership 
proper, a commandite partnership, a 
company limited by shares, or any 
other company with limited liability ; 
the object being that the register 
should show clearly who is responsible 
for the engagements of the concern, 
and in what manner, and who is en- 
titled to enter into contracts. Notice 
is required to be sent to the registrar 
of any change taking place in any 
of the particulars registered. Every 
person authorised to sign for a firm 
or concern is required either to sign 
on the register the official trade signa- 
ture, or to send it to the registrar, 
duly verified. The register is made 
prima facie notice to all persons of all 
matters entered in it, subject to proof 
that a person could not possibly be 
cognisant of the particular matter. 
The Bill then gues on to regulate com- 
mercial procurations, and to provide 
for registering such, as well as all 
revocations of the same. Fees and 
matters of procedure are also regu- 
lated. 

“ A very small matter after all,” 
some may say. To which it may be an- 
swered in the first instance: “ Nothing 
is really small, from a European point 
of view, which tends to bring closer 
together the Scandinavian kingdoms. 
A strong, united—not unified—Scan- 
dinavia, holding with a firm hand the 
keys of the Baltic, penning up Russia, 
capable of holding Germany in check. 
would be one of the most powerful 
factors in the maintenance of Euro- 
pean peace ; more especially if at some 
future time the ‘rising nationality ’ 
of Finland were able to enter the 
union on equal terms. What can do 
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more to promote such union than unity 
of legislation, worked out by the com- 
mon deliberations of the representa- 
tives of all three kingdoms ?”’ 

* But it is chiefly as an example that 
the work of the Scandinavian jurists 
is of promise to the world. There is 
not the least reason why what has 
been done in the three northern king- 
doms should not be done in any three 
other states, or any thirty. Viewing 
law as the rules under which mankind 
do their work, it cannot but be con- 
ducive tothe intercourse of men among 
themselves that trade should be car- 
ried on under the same rules in as 
many countries as possible. The joint 
legislation in Scandinavia on some 
particular matters of trade thus leads 
up to the idea of a common com- 
mercial code, not only for Scandinavia, 
but for civilised nations generally. 
And the idea of such a code is already 
in the air. It is to be seriously dis- 
cussed this very autumn, at an inter- 
ternational congress to be held in 
Brussels. Should an agreement be 
come to and bear fruit, the time may 
be when the year 1885 will be re- 
membered, not for any slaughter of 
men that may have taken place in the 
Soudan or in Central Asia, in Tonquin, 
Madagascar, Central America—not for 
the downfall of a French Cabinet or an 
English Redistribution of Seats Act, 
but for the birth of an international 
commercial code. And with the story 
of that birth, the fact of joint legis- 
jation in Scandinavia on certain points 
of commercial law will be inseparably 
connected. 

“As if trade,” growls again the 
pessimist, “were itself anything but 
warfare between trader and trader! 
As if half, at least, of all the actual 
wars that have ever taken place had 
not had trade either for an open pre- 
text, or for a secret cause! As if the 
most commercial nations, from the days 
of Carthage downwards, had not been 
engaged in the most bloody wars! As 
if the vast development of modern 
commerce had not been accompanied 
part passu—nay, outstripped, by the 
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development of the means of destroy- 
ing human life! Much less than half 
a century ago, there were fools who 
saw in the Hyde Park International 
Exhibition of 1851 the forerunner 
of the millennium. Where was the 
peace-making power of trade when 
the ‘stars and stripes’ were rent 
from top to bottom by the War of 
Secession? Where was it, when Para- 
guay was virtually blotted out from 
the list of nations by the coalition of 
two republics and an empire? Where 
was it during the Franco-German war ? 
Where was it when the Paris Com- 
mune gave to the world the hideous 
spectacle of a nation lacerating itself 
with its own hands beneath the mock- 
ing eyes of an enemy encamped before 
its capital? Where is it now, when 
England and Russia are all but flying 
at each other’s throats for the sake of 
a strip of virtual desert? Where is 
it, when meanwhile every capital in 
Europe feels itself secretly but con- 
tinuously threatened by a few hand- 
fuls of desperadoes, who literally glory 
in having anarchy for an object ?”’ 
Most assuredly, so far as trade is 
mere competition, it never will help to 
put down warfare, for it is nothing 
else. And that is why no International 
Exhibition can ever hold the promise 
which some have seen init. It is no- 
thing if it is not competitive. The exhi- 
bitor’s main hope is, by the excellence 
or the cheapness—real or apparent—of 
his own wares, to drive his rivals out 
of the market, which he either pos- 
sesses or seeks to appropriate. But 
international agreements for the regu- 
lation of trade stand on a wholly 
different footing. These represent 
the co-operative, not the competitive 
side of trade, the side by which it ex- 
hibits itself to us, not as the selfish 
striving of the individual to draw 
money into his own out of other 
men’s pockets—or it may be only 
waistbands—but as the orderly inter- 
change of services and commodities 
between man and man, nation and 
nation. When traders ask for or ac- 
cept a law on trade-marks, that means 
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that they agree, for the benefit of all, 
that none should palm off his own 
goods as those of another. When 
they ask for or accept a law for the 
registration of firms, that means that 
they agree, for the benefit of all, that 
a creditor should know precisely whom 
he is dealing with, should feel certain 
that his money will not vanish away 
into the pockets of some unidentifiable 
nominis umbra. When such laws are 
made international, that means that 
the fair dealing which they seek to 
secure from man to man, is extended 
from country to country. Compare 
such international agreements with 
the old commercial treaties, and you 
will see that they belong to a different 
moral world. The old commercial 
treaty aims simply at securing to the 
subjects of the one contracting power 
as against all the world besides, cer- 
tain advantages either exclusive, or at 
ali events special, in dealing with the 
subjects of the other contracting 
power. In the new international 
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agreements there is nothing antago- 
nistic to any nation. On the con- 
trary, it is to the interest of every 
contracting power that as many other 
states as possible should enter into the 
same compact of fair dealing; and at 
the same time the whole world is bene- 
fited, although the compact should be 
confined to two or three. For the 
practice of righteousness between man 
and man is a common human in- 
terest, and international agreements 
to secure that righteousness are the 
recognition that it is such. 

Hence it is no anti-climax to say 
that a modest little Scandinavian law, 
with what may unfold itself out of it, 
may be of more weight ultimately in 
the history of the world than all the 
more stirring events of its time. To 
the eye that can see, it bears witness 
that—quarrel and fight as they may— 
an unseen force, mightier than artillery 
or ironclads, than nitro-glycerine or 
panclastite, is drawing the nations to- 
gether for their good. 





FROM MONTEVIDEO TO PARAGUAY. 


Tue neighbourhood of Asuncion is 
not ill-described by C. B. Mansfield 
in a letter dated from Asuncion 
thirty-three years ago, but which 
might, for correctness in what it 
states, have been written yesterday. 
“The country,” says Charles Kings- 
ley’s friend, “round the town is the 
very perfection of quiet, rural beauty ; 
the scenery has the beauty of some of 
the prettiest parts of England, en- 
hanced by the richness of the verdure 
of the palm-trees, with which the 
whole country is studded. The great- 


est part of the country here seems to 
have been originally covered with 
wood, a good deal of which still re- 
mains ; but now its general aspect is 


one of tolerably industrious cultiva- 
tion. The cultivated land is all 
divided into fenced fields, wherein 
grow maize, manioca, and sugar-cane ; 
and the cottages dotted about com- 
plete the pleasantness of the aspect 
of nature. There are roads in every 
direction, not kept in first-rate con- 
dition, but still decently good; the 
cross-roads, which are not so much 
worked, are beautiful green lanes, or 
rather lawns, for they are often of 
considerable width, and for the most 
part perfectly straight. In some 
places the country presents the 
appearance of a splendid park, stud- 
ded with rich coppices, &c.” To 
which, if we add a diminutive race- 
course, situated in a kind of public 
garden, and several pretty “quintas,” 
or country-villas, of the same Pom- 
peii-like construction as those of 
Montevideo, but larger, and less ela- 
borately furnished, and a few tenta- 
tive plantations of coffee, not likely, 
I think, to come to much in this 
extra-tropical climate, we have a 
tolerable general likeness of the 
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. cosmopolitanism 


suburban surroundings of the capital 
of Paraguay. 

It is here, nor could it be otherwise, 
in the capital, here in the chief resort 
of traffic and strangers, that the fatal 
contagion of a mimic Europeanism, 
the mania for discarding whatever is 
not in accordance with the stereo- 
typed monotony and tasteless con- 
ventionalism of Boulevard or Fifth 
Avenue existence, the blight that, 
like Tennyson’s ‘‘ vapour, heavy, hue- 
less, formless, cold,” creeps on with 
Western-European intercourse over 
land after land, withering up and ob- 
literating in its advance all individual 
or local colour, form, beauty, life; 
this pseudo-civilisation or progress, by 
whatever name it be called, has done 
most to obliterate the national and 
characteristic features of the Para- 
guayan race, and to substitute for 
them the servile imitation of affected 
and denationalised 
uniformity. Happily the evil has but 
partially and superficially infected 
Asuncion itself as yet; while beyond 
its radius, and the actual line of the 
Paraguari railway, life in the bulk of 
Paraguay, and life’s accessories, differ 
but little, if at all, from what they 
were and have ever been from the first 
days of the compound nationality, 
down to the constituent assembly of 
1870. Long may they remain so. 

But an up-country journey in 
Paraguay, let us own, has its difficul- 
ties; many of them, indeed, relative 
merely, or imaginary—others real and 
positive enough. The latter are to be 
summed up chiefly, if not wholly, in 
the want of organised inter-communi- 
cation, both in regard of roads and 
conveyances, between district and dis- 
trict; a terrible want, which the 
vigorous administration of the Lopez 
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dynasty had already done something 
to remedy, but which long war and 
succeeding desolation have renewed 
and intensified by destroying what- 
ever that ill-fated family had organised 
or constructed. Bad inns, or none, 
and in their defect a copious and 
freely-offered hospitality, which, how- 
ever, of necessity, supposes in those 
who accept it a readiness to be con- 
tent with Paraguayan fare and lodging 
such as is rarely found among the “ fat 
and greasy citizens” of European or 
even South American towns ; hot suns, 
frequent thunder-showers, rough way- 
tracks, streams to be swum or forded, 
mosquitoes, foot-perforating chigoes, 
here called “ piques”—though these 
are of such rare occurrence as to be- 
long rather to the purely imaginary 
catalogue of disagreeables—and other 
insects ; and last, not least, difficulty 
of converse with a population to which 
Guarani, or “ Indian,” is much more 
familiar than Spanish. Such are what 
may be called “relative” obstacles, 
things to be accounted or disregarded 
by the traveller according to his own 
individual acquirements and idiosyn- 
crasies ; while lions, tigers, alligators, 
wild Indians, poisoned arrows, «c., 
however terrible in the lively fancy of 
many narrators, may be safely classed 
among imaginary perils. Lions, that 
is pumas; tigers, that is leopards ; 
Indians more or less wild, poisoned 
arrows too, exist, doubtless, in the 
mountains and among the deep forests 
of Paraguay, but of these, and such as 
these, the traveller, so long as he keeps 
to the inhabited districts, or, if beyond 
their limits, to the ordinary routes of 
transit, will hear little, and see less. 
Still the negative difficulties—want 
of means of conveyance, want of roads, 
want of occasional interpreters, want 
of sufficient lodging—have, each in 
some measure and degree, to be taken 
into account ; and against these the 
Asuncion administration, with the 
true courtesy and hospitable liberality 
of Paraguayan tradition, hastened to 
provide on my behalf. An officer, well 
acquainted with the country, a soldier 
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for attendant, and three good horses, 
were placed at my disposition for the 
proposed journey, and a programme, or 
carte de voyage, was supplied, of a nature 
calculated to make me acquainted with 
as much as circumstances might allow 
of village life and land. 

Having but a short time, barely 
four weeks in fact, at my disposal, I 
determined, at the advice of my kind 
hosts, to select for my visit what I 
may best summarily designate as the 
south-centre of the country ; a district 
of hill and dale, rivers and lakes, 
thickly—for Paraguay, that is—set 
with villages, and having on its east 
the high forest-clad mountain ranges, 
beyond which flows the Parana, here 
the frontier of Brazil; on the south 
the rich plains and reedy marsh-lands 
of the province of Misiones, so named 
from the well-known Jesuit missions 
of former times, which here attained 
their fullest development ; northward 
the successive hill ranges and wide 
mate plantations of Upper Para- 
guay ; west, a low screen of broken 
ground and copse, behind which flows 
the great river that gives its name to 
all the rest. After which geographi- 
cal outline, I will only add, by way 
of general description, that if any of 
my readers have had the good fortune 
to visit beautiful Auvergne, in Central 
France, and the scarce less beautiful 
Eifel district by the Moselle, they 
may, by blending the chief topo- 
graphical characteristics of these two, 
clothing the surface of hill and dale 
with the graceful yet vigorous growths 
of a half-tropical vegetation, and over- 
arching the whole with asky borrowed 
from Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne— 
a sky, pace even Mr. Ruskin, by no 
means “impossible” in Paraguay, 
though I can well believe it so in 
Western Europe,—having done this, 
I say, they will have before their 
mind’s eye at all events a tolerable 
likeness of the country I would gladly 
sketch, though I cannot worthily 
paint. 

One name, judiciously selected 
from among the rest, may often serve 
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as a peg whereon to hang a whole 
chain of ideas, or, if the comparison 
be preferred, as a centre round which 
the vagueness of general description 
may crystallise into definite form, A 
secret of mental chemistry well known 
to poets ; few readers of the Paradise 
Lost have, probably, hunted out 
“Tmans” on the map, yet all have 
the picture of Milton’s mountain- 
dwelling vulture distinct in their 
imagination; nor is it for nothing 
that the “sons of Eden” were inha- 
bitants of “ Telassar,” though I have 
not been able to discover the where- 
abouts in any atlas-index as yet. But 
we all feel that a place with such a 
name must have been worthy of the 
race. For us, wanderers in an else 
unlocalised region, the mountain of 
Akai shall serve our turn. 

The word itself, in aboriginal 
Guarani, means “ burning” or “ con- 
flagration;” and the mountain that 
bears it is a water-formed mass of 
comparatively recent volcanic debris, 
situated in the midst of a region 
studded with at least a dozen smaller 
lava-cones, over which Akii towers 
to a height of 2,000 feet and more. Its 
abrupt sides, partly clothed with 
patches of thorny brushwood, partly 
bare, are made up of loose masses of 
laterite and volcanic tufa, among which 
huge angles of harder lava project far 
out, rendering the ascent of the slope 
very difficult, indeed almost impractic- 
able; while the few points at which 
an upward path, though no easier than 
“ Tra Lerict a Turbia, la pit diserta, La 
pit ruinita via” of Dante’s experience, 
is yet possible, are guarded by colonies 
of wasps, the “Spanish soldiers” of 
the Antilles, long, gaunt, bronzed, 
vicious-looking creatures, of a tenaci- 
ously spiteful disposition, who have, 
for reasons best known to themselves, 
made of these rocky gullies their 
favourite homes, and resent intrusion. 
The peasants of the neighbourhood are, 
as a matter of course, little disposed 
to the labour—from their point of view 
a very unprofitable one—of scrambling 
up barren heights; but some German 
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tourists had, I was informed, about 
two years before climbed the mountain, 
and, on their re-descent reported a 
large and well-defined crater at the 
summit, long since, it seemed, quiescent, 
and strewed at the bottom with a 
heavy metallic-looking kind of sand, 
whereof they brought back with them 
a sample. This, for whatever cause, 
they left in a house of the village, 
close by, where [ saw and, so far as 
I could, examined it; finding it in 
the result identical with the Sicilian 
Palagonite described by Lyell in his 
Elements of Geology. That volcanic 
energy is still at work within, or, more 
probably, at some depth below the 
mountain, though of active eruption 
no record survives in that most brief 
and inaccurate chronicle termed 
“human memory,” this narrative as 
it proceeds will sufficiently show. 
Round Akai the soil, deep furrowed 
with rain-torrents, is almost exclu- 
sively composed of volcanic ash and 
decomposed lava, reminding me not a 
little of the neighbourhood of “ Aghri 
Dagh,” or Mount Argzeus, in Ceesarea, 
of Asia Minor, like that region too in 
its wonderful fertility, almost, though 
not quite, rivalling the prodigal luxuri- 


” 


‘ance of plantation, field and grove at 


the base of the ever-burning Mayon 
pyramid in Philippine Albay. Most 
of the ground-springs hereabouts—and 
if each of them has a naiad of its own, 
the country must be thickly peopled 
with the daughters of Zeus—are 
ferruginous, some strongly so ; thermal 
springs too were reported to me, but 
with the true vagueness of localization 
proper to the Hodges of every land 
and country, nor did I myself come 
across any. 

It is just a short half-hour before 
sunset, and a large yellow moon, nearly 
full—for it is the thirteenth or four- 
teenth day of the lunation—balances 
on the east the yet larger orb of clear 
gold now near the western margin, 
while our party, some seven in all, 
myself, my military escort, and four 
chance companions of the road-side, 
ride our unkempt, but clean-limbed, 
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spirited, and muchenduring Para- 
guayan nags into the village of 

I have my motives for not giving the 
name. We are all of us, the riders at 
least, well-tired, for the afternoon has 
been intensely hot, and we have come 
from far. Paraguayan villages, or 
country towns if you choose, ‘though 
perhaps the title of “town” should 
be reserved to suchas are the residence 
of a ** Jefe Politico,” or sheriff of the 
county, are all, large or small, much of 
a pattern; and that, in iis general 
outlines, a Spanish one. Central is a 
large open grass-plot or square, and in 
the midst of that again the church, a 
barn-like building, utterly plain out- 
side ; the ornament within is of wood- 
work, sometimes very old and curiously 
carved ; painting—if there be any—is 
of the crudest ; occasionally relieved by 
dingy silver ornament, recalling 
Byzantine or Armenian reminiscences, 
an unartistic whole. Whatever may 
have been the case in the days of 
clerical or Jesuitical leadership, 
religion has long since ceased to be the 
central occupation of the Paraguayan 
mind. It is, now at all events, an 
accessory, rather than a principle, of 
life, nor, I am inclined to think, was 
it ever, in spite of outward and, to a 
certain extent constrained appearances, 
anything more among the Guaranis. 
Yet so far as it goes it is quite genuine, 
and its influence beneficial, much in 
the same degree, and to the same 
result, as Buddhism in Burmah or 
Siam. Happily too it is here, as 
there, practically undisturbed either 
by missionary meddling on the one 
hand, or anti-clerical fanaticism on the 
other. 

Close by the church is the bell- 
tower, square, and, with its cage-like 
wooden upper-story, twice the height 
of the building or more. In this land 
of electricity, for such is the entire 
Paraguay, Parana, and La Plata 
valley from Asuncion to Montevideo, 
that belfries should be often struck 
by lightning need excite no surprise. 
Jove of old had a noted predilection 
for thus demolishing his own temples ; 
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perhaps he remembered Semele. Next 
to a belfry, the most frequent victim— 
sadly frequent indeed—of a thunder- 
bolt in Paraguay is a white horse, its 
rider included ; not only did I hear of 
many such catastrophes, but one 
actually happened, the human victim 
being a widow’s son of eighteen or 
thereabouts, close by a village where 
I was taking shelter during the storm. 
Should a dog, as is very generally the 
case, be of the party, it escapes unhurt. 
Of all which I can suggest no explana- 
tion; doubtless it is “for the best,” 
nor do the Paraguayans, a very practical 
race, greatly vex their souls about that 
over which they have no control. 

The houses that make up the square 
itself, are all one-storied cottages, in 
English nomenclature, but with several 
rooms inside, and almost invariably 
fronted by a verandah—good shelter 
against sun or rain; the roof is of 
thatch ; the flooring of trodden earth, 
and scrupulously clean. Cleanliness is 
the rule in Paraguay, and it extends 
to everything, dwellings, furniture, 
clothes, and person, nor are the poorer 
classes in this respect a whit behind 
the richer. Above all, the white 
sacques and mantillas of the women, 
and the lace-fringed shirts and drawers 
of the men, are scrupulously clean ; 
nor is any one article in greater 
demand, though fortunately with pro- 
portional supply, throughout the 
country than soap. But to return to 
the village itself. Each house has 
behind it a garden, small or large as 
the case may be, in which flowers are 
sedulously cultivated: they are a 
decoration that a Paraguayan girl or 
woman is rarely without, and one that 
becomes the wearer well. Without 
pretensions to what is called clas- 
sical or, ethnologically taken, Aryan 
beauty, the female type here is very 
rarely plain, generally pretty, often 
handsome, occasionally bewitching. 
Dark eyes, long, wavy, dark hair, and 
a brunette complexion do most prevail ; 
but a blonde type, with blue eyes and 
golden curls, indicative of Basque 
descent, are byno meansrare. Hands 
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and feet are, almost universally, 
delicate and small ; the general form, 
at least till frequent maternity has 
sacrificed beauty to usefulness, simply 
perfect; as to the dispositions that 
dwell in so excellent an outside, they 
are worthy of it; and Shakespeare’s 
“Ts she kind as she is fair?” might 
here find unhesitating answer in the 
affirmation that follows, ‘ Beauty 
dwells with kindness.” A brighter, 
kinder, truer, more affectionate, more 
devctedly faithful girl than the 
Paraguayan exists nowhere. Alas that 
the wretched experiences of but a few 
years since should have also proved, 
in bitter earnest, that no braver, no 
more enduring, no more self-sacrificing 
wife or mother than the Paraguayan is 
to be found either ! 

My readers will, I am sure, pardon 
this digression. Let us back to our 


village ; and first of all, as in duty 
bound, to the “ Jefatura” or govern- 
ment house; in general appearance 
and architecture no way differing 


from the dwellings to its right and 
left, except that it is less subdivided 
internally, and consists of only one 
or two large apartments; to which 
sometimes a lock-up with a pair of 


stocks in it for minor offenders is, 


added. Criminals are sent under 
guard to Asuncion. But crime is rare 
in Paraguay ; though petty larcenies, 
and some trifling offences against 
village decorum and law are not in- 
frequent. The authority of the “ Jefe” 
or sheriff, is chiefly that of a police 
magistrate ; though a general superin- 
tendence of roads and bridges, or, to 
speak more exactly, of where roads 
and bridges were or ought to be, but 
in the present poverty of the land 
are not, falls also within his depart- 
ment. “ Evidently these Guarani- 
Vasco Paraguayans have, like their 
Malay half-cousins a wonderful talent 
for quiet self-government, and little 
need of state-machinery or official 
direction and control,” wasa reflection 
forced on me by what I heard or saw 
at every step of my journey, but not 
least when visiting the sanctuaries 
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themselves of provincial authority or 
law. 

Prefect, commissioner, judge, and so 
forth, have each of them his private 
and family dwelling somewhere else in 
the square. An omnium-gatherum 
shop or store, combining ironmongery, 
drapery, grocery, liquor, dry goods, 
toys, everything useful or, in its 
degree, ornamental, is sure to occupy a 
much-frequented corner—it is certain 
to be kept, not by a Paraguayan, but a 
foreigner; generally an Italian, some- 
times a Spaniard or a Corrientino, 
Indeed, of such shops the larger villages 
boast up to three or more. Adjoining 
the principle square may be a second, 
of which the central object is an open, 
wood-supported shed with a raised 
floor, doing duty as market-place, 
whither meat, fish, vegetables, and so 
forth are brought for sale; or this 
useful construction may be situated in 
a straggling, irregular street, which in 
such case forms the backbone of the 
village. Somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood is the public burying-ground, sur- 
rounded by a wall, and with a large 
wooden cross in the centre ; monuments 
or inscriptions denoting the stories of 
the several dead are, I think, unknown. 

We have made for the prefect or 
sheriff's house, and have, by his readily- 
given invitation, alighted in front of 
the door. A further invitation, to 
enter the house, is temporarily declined 
in favour of the lovely evening out- 
side; and we seat ourselves in the 
verandah, looking out on the open 
square before us, and over its low 
roof-lines on a fringe of palm and 
orange-groves, above which, in the 
dark purple shadows of a deepening 
twilight, rises the serrated range of 
Akai, some fifteen or twenty miles 
distant. But our attention is first 
claimed for the Alpha, though by no 
means the Omega, of Paraguayan 
hospitality, the national maté. What 
coffee is among the Arabs, tea 
among the Japanese, that or more is 
mate to the Paraguayans, and, I 
may add from my experience of all 
three, to their guests. 
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True, the word mate though 
commonly used by Europeans, and 
even occasionally by South-Americans, 
to designate the drink itself, is a mis- 
nomer ; its proper signification being 
the small, dry, oblong gourd, generally 
dyed black, and sometimes compelled 
by bandaging, while yet green, to 
assume a fantastic shape, out of which 
the infusion of the “ yerva”’ itself, or 
“Paraguayan tea” is taken. The 
leaves of this tea-plant, if an ilex may 
so be denominated, are gathered amid 
the wide plantations of its growth on 
the borders of, or within the tropics 
of, Northern Paraguay, and having 
been dried by a careful and elaborate 
process, of which, not having myself 
witnessed it, I omit the description, 
ave reduced to a coarse, light-green 
powder. With this the gourd, or 


maté is more than _ half-filled, and 
hot or boiling water poured in upon 
it. Almost jimmediately afterwards, 
with as little time left for “standing” 
as may be, it is presented to the 


drinker, who imbibes it through 
a silver tube, plain or ornamented, 
from eight to ten inches in length ; 
one extremity is somewhat flattened 
for convenience of suction, the other 
expands into a bulb, or bombilla, 
pierced with small holes, which acts as 
a strainer to the liquid in which it is 
immersed. The servant who has 
brought it stands by waiting till the 
infusion has been drawn out, when he 
goes to refill it, and returns to present 
the apparatus to the next of the com- 
pany in turn, and so on, till after two 
or three rounds a “ Basta,” “ enough,” 
or “Gracias,” “thanks,” gives the 
signal for its final removal. 

Taken by itself and unsweetened— 
for those who add sugar to it, or, yet 
worse profanation, milk, put them- 
selves merely out of court, as incapa- 
ble of appreciating its merits—this 
drink is of all light and refreshing 
tonics that I know, Arabian coffee 
itself hardly excepted, the pleasantest 
and the most effective. The taste is 
aromatic and slightly bitter, not much 
unlike good Japanese tea. But rightly 
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to esteem and enjoy it, one should 
have earned it by a long day’s ride, in 
a sub-tropical sun, and drink it re- 
posing in the cool shade, to feel 
fatigue pass into memory only, and 
vigour return with rest to every 
limb. 

Meanwhile, others of the village 
magnates have come up to salute the 
new arrivals, and talk, occasionally in 
Spanish for the benefit of the strangers, 
more often in Guarani when between 
the Paraguayans themselves, is freely 
entered on. Though cautious, and 
wonderfully secretive where secrecy 
befits, a Paraguayan is by nature 
cheerful and even open, fond of a jest, 
a laugh; free, in a degree I have 
seldom met among the natives of any 
other land, European or not, from 
prejudice or antecedent ill opinion ; 
free too from shyness or any constraint 
except that of inbred courtesy and 
manly self-respect ; slow to give his 
entire trust; slow to distrust also. 
Hence his acquaintance is easily made, 
and often ripens into real friendship. 
The expansive part of his nature may, 
probably, be due to Vasconian, Astu- 
rian, or Cantabrian descent, the more 
cautious and self-contained to Indian ; 
his courage and endurance to both. 

Slight as is my knowledge of the 
Guarani language, my readers may 
perhaps care to hear the little I have 
been able to ascertain about it, more 
by practice than by set study, by ear 
than by books. Spoken in one dialect 
or another over the entire eastern half 
of South America, Uruguay (whence 
every vestige of its Indian occupants, 
the brave Charruas, has unfortunately 
disappeared) being the only terri- 
torial exception, Guarani belongs to 
the yet wider-spread polysynthetic 
language-system, common to every in- 
digenous American race, north, central, 
or south from Alaska to Patagonia. 
How far this system, with the almost 
countless dialects comprehended in it, 
stands out, in Mr. Keane’s words, as 
“radically distinct from all other 
forms of speech,” I cannot say. In 
Guarani, at all events, the amount of 
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permutation, elimination, or aggluti- 
nation of consonants or syllables, 
affixes and particles, is not more 
irregular, hardly even more complex 
‘than in old-Turkish, or Japanese. 
Where no native system of written 
characters exists, it is of course free 
to a stranger, employing his own 
alphabetic symbols, to run together as 
many words as he pleases into one ; in 
pronunciation Guarani words are dis- 
tinct enough and strongly accentuated. 
most often on the last syllable. Of 
gutturals there is a moderate, of nasals 
a more liberal allowance ; in copious- 
ness of vowels Guarani hardly yields 
to Italian itself. Lastly it is a 
pleasant language to the ear, and 
easily picked up, as the facility with 
which English, Germans, and other 
strangers acquire it sufficiently proves. 

Whether, however, the speech itself 
be autocthonous, as Mr. Keane opines, 
or derive a trans-oceanic origin from 
some far back Mongolian or Turanian 
stock, no one acquainted with Kalmuk 
or Nogai Tartars, or Tagal Malays on 
the one hand, and with pure-blooded 
Guarani-Indians on the other, can an 
instant doubt their community of race. 
It is not the complexion, the hair, the 
eyes, the general form of body and 
limb only that bear witness to as near 
an approach to identity, as long ages 
of diversity in climate and surround- 
ings can admit, but, more yet the 
sameness of mind, of moral standard, 
of dispositions and tendencies indivi- 
dual or collective, of family and social 
organisation, of ideas and beliefs, all 
of these strictly in accordance with 
those of the Mongolian branch of what 
Mr. Ferguson, with sufficient accuracy 
at least for our present purpose, deno- 
minates the “Turanian” division of 
the human race. How the first Mon- 
golians—parents of the manifold 
“ Red-Indian” families by whom the 
new world was over-spread 
emigrate hither, at what epoch, by 
what route, in one band or in many, 
are questions little likely ever to be 
solved; monuments and __ tradition 
afford but confused and contradictory 
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hints at most; and conjecture is not 
less idle than easy, to make. Nor, again, 
would a solution, even if absolutely 
negative, much affect the existing 
facts. Identity of nature is one thing, 
community of origin is another ; the 
beginnings of human existence are 
unknown, nor is the Darwinian theory 
of descent better supported by proof 
than the mythological; nor does it 
appear why the same cause or causes, 
whatever it or they may be, which 
originated the Mongolian race in Asia 
should not, simultaneously or at a 
different period of our planet’s exist- 
ence, have originated another race of 
mankind in America, identical or 
nearly so with the first, yet wholly 
independent of it in genealogical 
descent. Anyhow the resemblance is 
a certainty, though the “how” and 
“why” may be, and are likely ever to 
remain, uncertain and unknown. 
Seated as we are in the verandah 
and, by this time, a group of a dozen 
or more, including the head authori- 
ties of the district, besides others who 
are not authorities at all, but merely 
small farmers or peasants, the talk 
turns chiefly ‘on local interests, agri- 
cultural topics, and the like; th 
events of the capital and politics, 
generally so favourite a topic in many 
others of the South-American Re- 
publics, being here seldom discussed. 
The right to be well governed, the 
right to cultivate his own land, tend 
his own cattle, and to enjoy in peace 
the fruits of his labour, is the only 
right the Paraguayan greatly cares 
for; what form of administration, 
what government, what party, what 
policy assure him these, he heeds very 
little. There is no content like that 
of a land-owning population ; and such 
from the highest to the lowest is 
the country population of Paraguay. 
Large estates are rare,and where they 
exist are cultivated by tenants whose 
fixity of possession is not less undis 
puted than the general proprietorship 
of the owner in chief; rent is paid in 
produce ; and the share retained by 
the actual cultivator of the land is in 
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the fullest sense his own. It is a 
state of things in which wealth, as 
understood in Europe, is rare ; desti- 
tution, like that too frequent in many 
parts of Europe, unknown. The capi- 
talist is absent; but his train, hired 
labour, eviction, landlessness, home- 
lessness, destitution, discontent, re- 
bellion, revolution, are absent too. 

Politics, the occupation of the idle 
or the dissatisfied, being thus ignored, 
we have free leisure for the far more 
profitable, as also pleasanter topics of 
agriculture, its resources, its develop- 
ment, its prospects. I may as well 
here remark, once for all, that although 
hoth horses and cattle are reared to a 
considerable extent within the Para- 
guayan territory, yet the country 
neither ought to, nor can ever, become 
a cattle-breeding one in the sense of 
the vast pasture-lands of the South 
Argentine Confederation, or even of 
Southern and Western Uruguay. 
Here, between degrees 27°-22° of 
latitude, with an average yearly 
temperature somewhat above 70° F. ; 
und with pasture copious enough, but 
rank and overgrown—the consequence 
of a winterless climate—horned cattle 
can never attain, eiiher in size or 
quality, to a successful competition 
with those reared in cooler lands; 
while sheep, for whatever reason—the 
presence of a poisonous herb, called 
“mio-mio” among the grass, is often 
assigned as the cause, but it does not 
seem to me a wholly sufficient one— 
are as complete a failure here as in 
the Philippines or Japan. Horses 
breed well ; but except for local use are 
in little request; besides, these two 
are better reared in the south. Mean- 
while the agricultural capabilities even 
of those districts hitherto in some 
measure set apart for pasture, are 
infinite, and the produce less liable to 
preponderant competition. Putting 
all which together it is clear that the 
Georgie of Paraguay must always be 
the first rather than the third of the 
Virgilian series. 

In this Georgic three different kinds 
of cultivation take precedence as 
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capable of yielding the largest and 
most advantageous results: the sugar- 
cane, tobacco, and the “yerva” or 
Paraguayan tea, Of these the first 
is grown extensively ; but, in the 
absence of fit machinery for extract- 
ing and ripening the sugar, “ caia,”’ or 
an inferior kind of rum, obtained by 
a coarse distillation of the unrefined 
molasses, is the principal result. The 
sugar-mills in use are small, and of 
the roughest kind, worked by hand or 
cattle, after a fashion that may still 
be seen in the small negro holdings 
of Dominica; the boiling and cooling— 
for crystallisation is, of course, out of 
the question—are equally primitive. 
Yet from the vigorous growth of the 
cane, and the amount of saccharine 
yielded, it is evident that the material 
exists for more profitable purposes ; 
and if the highly-perfected and costly 
sugar-factories of Martinique, of De- 
merara, be for the present beyond the 
means of Paraguay, there is no reason 
why the simpler yet suflicient methods 
successfully adopted in Barbados 
should not meet with equally good 
results here. The experiment would 
be worth the making; the project is 
one I have often heard discussed 
auong the peasantry, with much 
desire for its realisation. 

jut no subject is more popular, 
none more readily entered on, than 
the cultivation of tobacco. Much in- 
deed is actually grown in Paraguay, 
and the quality of the leaf is excel- 
lent, by no means, in my judgment, 
inferior to that of Cagayan, or, to 
give it its commercial title, of Manila 
itself. But the art of drying and pre- 
paring the leaf, no less than that of 
making it up, when prepared, into 
proper form, has yet to be learnt in 
Paraguay ; both processes are at pre- 
sent conducted in a very unsatisfactory 
and hap-hazard manner; and the 
result is defective in proportion. 
Unseasoned, unprepared, unselected, 
badly dried, worse rolled, Paraguayan 
cigars only avail to tantalise the 
smoker with the suggested contrast of 
what they might be and what they are. 

r 2 
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I myself, for many decades of years a 
habitual smoker, could easily recog- 
nise at once the innate superiority of 
the wisp-like tobacco roll that no care 
availed to keep steadily alight for five 
minutes, over the elegant-looking 
Brazilian—labelled “ Havana ’’—cigar 
in my pocket-case; while painfully 
made aware at the same time of the 
artificial advantages that rendered the 
latter preferable for use to the former. 
The Government that shall introduce 
a few skilled operatives of the 
Arroceros factory and the Cagayan 
tobacco-plantations to teach, by ex- 
ample and practice, the arts of tobacco- 
growing and cigar-making to Para- 
guay will deserve a public memorial 
and a marble statue of the hand- 
somest in Asuncion, as a true bene- 
factor primarily of his country, and 
indirectly of South America, and the 
world at large. For what blessing 
can excel a good cigar? 

At present of all the “mystery,” 
to use an old phrase, of tobacco grow- 
ing, no less than of that of cigar 
making, the Paraguayans, whose edu- 
cation in this really important regard 
has been sadly neglected, are practi- 
cally ignorant; and many were the 
questions asked me about the cultiva- 
tion of the plant, the proper manuring 
of the soil, the harvesting and drying 
of the leaf, and so forth. For 
attached, and most justly so, as they 
are to their own country and its 
usages, they are by no means incu- 
rious as to what is done elsewhere, nor 
averse to adopt or copy what may be 
suited to their requirements. Nor are 
the Japanese themselves apter scholars 
to useful teaching; though, happily 
for the Paraguayans, the greater 
steadiness of their national character 
would hardly admit of the childish 
imitativeness and unwise parody that 
has so much damaged and perverted 
Japanese improvement of late years. 

Of the “ yerva” cultivation, for many 
generations the principal, almost the 
exclusive, source of Paraguayan re- 
venue, my village friends in the Akai 
district hvae not much to say. The /lex 


Paraguayensis is a shrub of tropical 
growth, and we are at present little 
north of lat. 25°. But I may here 
remark that the article itself, though 
still in considerable, is not in increas- 
ing request, rather the reverse ; partly 
because of the Europeanising mania 
widely diffused through the adjoining 
states, and which has included the use, 
once universal, of maté in its ana- 
thema of “uncivilised” pronounced 
on whatever is South American and 
is not Parisian, be it dress, usage, 
amusement, dance, music, or what- 
ever else ; and partly from the compe- 
tition of Argentine and Brazilian 
‘“‘yerva,’ both much inferior in 
strength and flavour to the Para- 
guayan, but also cheaper in their 
respective markets. 

For my own part I do not see— 
climate, soil, and local conditions 
taken into account—why tea, so suc- 
cessfully cultivated in Northern India 
and, tv a certain extent, in Japan, 
should not be introduced into, and 
thrive in, Paraguay also. Every 
favourable condition, every requisite, 
seems, to the best of my observation, 
to be present; and were the experi- 
ment made, the chances of success are, 


‘I think, far greater than those of 


failure. I should recommend the hill- 
ranges—now covered with mere forest 
—towards the Brazilian frontier as fit 
ground for a first attempt. The ulti- 
mate result would probably be the 
substitution of tea plantation for that 
of “yerva” to a considerable extent, 
to the permanent advantage of the 
Paraguayan market at all events; the 
ilex continuing to maintain itself, but 
on a diminished scale. 

Maize, here no longer the stunted, 
small-eared plant that we see it in Italy 
or Southern Uruguay, but rivalling in 
luxuriance and produce the vigorous 
growths of the Trans-Caucasus and 
Asia Minor, is a favourite crop ; rice 
also, both the irrigated and the up- 
land variety. Both are pleasing to 
the eye, the dark glossy green of the 
Indian corn plant making an effective 
set-off to the bright emerald of the 
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rice fields, But more graceful than 
either in form and shape of leaf, 
though duller in tint, is the “manioca,” 
or, to give it the name best known to 
European commerce, “tapioca” herb, 
with its countless little domes of deli- 
cate leaves, each on its slender stalk ; 
the root, reduced into flour, is the staple 
food of the peasants, who make it up 
with sugar and yolk of egg into cakes 
and rolls, very nutritious, but some- 
what cloying to a foreign taste. A 
wider range of cultivation, such as, 
however, is at present beyond the 
reach of the half-re-peopled land, and 
a judicious use of the facilities given 
for washing the pulp by the lavish 
copiousness of pure running water in 
sources and streams throughout Para- 
guay, might easily make of tapioca an 
important item on the national export 
list. But orange trees and palms, both 
native growths, valuable for their pro- 
duce, though requiring hardly any care 
on the part of man, are of all others 
the distinctive features, the ornaments 
too, of a Paraguayan country land- 
scape, which, taken altogether, comes 
nearer to the ideal of a habitable 
Eden, a paradise adapted to man as 
he is, in this working-day existence of 
our race, than any other region it has 
been my fortune to visit in the old 
world or the new. 

Much might be added to the agri- 
cultural list just given, but those 
mentioned are the foremost in interest 
to the children of the soil. Or perhaps 
our conversation—for supper is not 
yet ready, and the tempered coolness 
of the evening invites us to prolong 
our out-of-doors soirée—wanders to 
the minerals of the land, unexplored 
as yet to any serious purpose, though 
the frequency of chalybeate waters 
testifies to the abundance of iron in 
the soil; copper, too, is often met 
with; gold and silver are talked of, 
but, fortunately perhaps for the 
country, little verified. Marbles of 
every kind, the pure white excepted, 
could be, but seldom are, quarried in 
the hills ; porcelain clay abounds, and 
finds partial use. 


The best product, however, of Para- 
guay, and that without which all the 
rest, however varied and precious, 
would be of little avail, is, to borrow 
Blake’s strangely significant phrase, 
the “human abstract.” That “the 
Paraguayans are a lazy lot;” that 
“the men in Paraguay do nothing— 
all the work is done by women ;” 
that the said men “pass their time 
in drinking mate, smoking cigars, 
eating, and sleeping;” nay, that 
“there are hardly any men in Para- 
guay, nine-tenths of the population 
being female,” with the not illogical 
corollary, to which I regret to see 
that Mr. Bates has, in his Central and 
South America, lent the sanction of 
his high authority, that everything 
everywhere “in this unfortunate 
country” isin “a state of complete 
demoralisation,” I had heard repeated 
usque ad satietatem by Europeans and 
Americans alike—both, in most in- 
stances, absolutely guiltless of any 
personal experience of Paraguay, or 
having passed a few days in a hotel 
at Asuncion at most—before I made 
my own visit to that country. Hear- 
ing, I, of course, neither believed nor 
disbelieved, but waited the surer evi- 
dence of presence and sight. How 
far these last confirmed or contra- 
dicted the evil report brought up 
by others on the land, my readers 
will, if I have written to any purpose, 
sufficiently apprehend. In few words, 
then, the men and women, both of 
them, and either class within its 
proper limits of occupation, through- 
out Paraguay, are as industrious, 
hard-working, diligent, painstaking, 
persevering a folk as any I know of ; 
nor are the women more so than the 
men, nor the men than the women. 
Of course the traveller will, in the 
villages, see more of the female than 
of the male sex, because the former, 
very naturally, stays more at home, 
the latter is more scattered abroad. 
That, when resting, men, and women 
too, drink a good deal of maté, or 
“yerva” rather, I quite admit, but 
not so much by near as North Euro 
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peans do beer and gin, or South 
Europeans wine ; and the Paraguayan 
drink is, at any rate, not the most 
harmful on the list. In eating they 
‘are assuredly very moderate and 
simple ; that they often take a nap 
at noon is the necessary result of very 
early rising, a hot sun by day, and 
late hours—these, too, the conseyuence 
of climate and the delicious night tem- 
perature to follow. As to “complete 
demoralisation” what the phrase may 
mean in a country where crime is 
almost unknown, violence unheard of, 
where the sacredness of a plighted 
word habitually dispenses with the ne- 
cessity or even the thought of a written 
bond, where the conjugal fidelity of 
the women is such as to be in a 
manner proverbial, and family ties are 
as binding as in China itself, where 
sedition does not exist, vendetta has 
no place, and every one minds his own 
business and that of his family with- 
out interfering with his neighbours or 
the public order and law, I am at an 
utter loss to comprehend. But if this 
state of things—and it is that of 
Paraguay at large—be ‘‘demoralisa- 
tion,” I can only wish that many other 
countries that I know of, not to 
mention my own, were equally de- 
moralised too. 

Not, however, that all is the Byronic 
“old Saturn’s reign of sugar-candy,” 
even in Paraguay. For though poli- 
tics, in the generally accepted sense 
of the word, rarely tind place among 
the preoccupations of a Paraguayan 
landowner—and all the inhabitants 
here are landowners, some greater, 
some less—it cannot be supposed that 
past revolutions, changes of rulers and 
governments, a wasting war, a hostile 
oecupation, years of such utter desola- 
tion that the nation seemed not pros- 
trate merely but destroyed, have not 
left behind them memories of bitter- 
ness, local and family feuds, party 
watchwords, party hates. To define 
or explain these would be to retrace 
the entire history of the state for at 
least a century back, a task far beyond 
the scope of the present writing. 
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Enough for the present that the two 
well-known colours which have from 
pre-Islamitic times downwards ranged 
the rival elements of Arabia under the 
red banner of Yemen and the white 
standard of Nejed, which counter- 
distinguished the symbolical roses of 
the longest and most fatal of our 
own civil wars, and which are yet 
recognised as badges of civil dis- 
sension and war in many South 
American states, have also, though 
with special and local significancies 
omitted here, divided the Parguayans 
into “ Blancos” or Whites, and “ Colo- 
rados” or Reds, for aims, primarily 
and originally ethnico-political, now 
embodied in family feuds or personal 
wrongs. Curiously enough in this 
remote oasis of the world’s desert, no 
less than in the Arabian peninsula, 
the Albion of the fifteenth century, 
and the sub-littoral America of the 
present, the red flag has mustered 
under itself what may best be defined 
as the distinctively national or patri- 
otic party, while the white has been 
a signal for extra-national sympathies 
and alliances—a mere accidental 
coincidence, yet a remarkable one. 
Happily for Paraguay, the patriotism 
of her children, their loyalty to their 
mother-country is so general, so fer- 
vent, that any less national feeling, 
however symbolised, however dis- 
guised, has comparatively but few 
to represent it, or support ; fewest of 
all in the purely country districts, 
for example, in Akai. 

The last pale streak of sunset has 
faded in the west, and a silvery gauze 
of moonlight spreads unstained over 
the purple darkness of the deep sky, 
just pierced by the steel blue point of 
Sirius, or the orange glow of Canopus, 
now high in mid-heaven, lord of the 
southern hemisphere. Before us, 
tonched by the deceptive light, the 
“luce maligna,” as Virgil with deep 
meaning calls it, of the large moon, the 
sharp peaks of Akai stand out in 
jagged relief against the sky, part 
black, part edged in glittering silver, 
as though they were immediately be- 
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hind and above the village roofs; a 
startling contrast to the palm and 
orange groves, really near at hand, 
but almost lost to view in black 
shadow. No one is by us now but the 
“Jef Politicio”’ or sheriff of the vil- 
lage-town and district ; lights glimmer 
here and there in the house-windows 
before us ; but the grassy square, with 
its ghostly white church and spectral 
bell-tower, is lonely as a desert, as 
silent too. 

“That mountain,” said our host, 
and pointed to the strange ridges of 
Akai, “that mountain bears an evil 
name in all this neighbourhood. Gob- 
lins of malignant will, shapes as of 
men, but preter-human in size and 
horrible to sight, are said to frequent 
its slopes, and fires that leave no trace 
by day are seen there at night.” And 
he went on to recount, as having lately 
occurred, a ghastly story ; how a party 
of benighted wayfarers had, only a 
short time before, taken up their quar- 
ters in a copse on the mountain rise ; 
how after midnight they were awak- 
ened by a near glare through the trees ; 
how two or three—I am not sure of 
the number—from among them boldly 
ventured to find out the cause, and 
after threading their way through the 
thicket came on a small stony depres- 
sion, bare, but girt by brushwood, and 
in the midst of it a great fire, fiercely 
burning, and tended by giant figures, 
black and hideous, who warned them 
off with threatening gestures from 
nearer approach ; how when they on 
their return told the tale to their com- 
panions in the wood one of the band, 
a lad of eighteen or so, seized as it 
appeared by a sudden madness, de- 
clared he would go whatever might 
betide and fetch fire from the blaze ; 
how the others tried to detain him in 
vain; he broke from them and dis- 
appeared in the brushwood : how after 
a while they heard his screams, and 
forced their way with difficulty through 
the thicket to the little rock-strevn 
hollow, just as the first dawn was 
breaking ; how they found no trace of 
fire on the ground, nor any living 
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semblance or thing, only their unfor- 
tunate comrade, horribly disfigured 
and burnt in body and limbs, who told 
how the goblins had seized him, thrown 
him into the mid-blaze and held him 
there; and having told this died in 
agony before the sun rose. 

Stories, of this kind especially, lose 
nothing in the telling ; the adventure 
was referred to wayfarers from a dis- 
tance and toa date of some months 
back ; and to inquire into the accuracy 
of the narrative, in whole or in detail, 
would have been very superfluous 
labour. Still it is notable that the 
tale should be, so our friend said, one 
of many similar in kind, and all relat- 
ing to the same neighbourhood and 
region. Can these strange tales: be 
the distorted and transformed tra- 
ditions of volcanic outbursts, long 
since quiescent? Or may they be due 
to some phenomena of inflammable 
vapours escaping from time to time, 
and bursting into light, or even fire, as 
atmospheric conditions may determine? 
That subterraneous heat is. still 
actively, though invisibly, at work 
here was evidenced this very year, 
when, on the 18th October last, just a 
month or so before my visit to the 
place, a loud rumbling noise was heard 
from underground about ten o’clock in 
the morning, and all the villages of 
the district, to a distance of ten to 
fifteen miles round the mountain of 
Akai, from which—that is of course, 
from under which—all agreed both 
the noise and the shock proceeded, 
were suddenly and violently shaken ; 
some, they said, by a single concussion, 
as if artillery had been discharged 
close by, others by a longer centinued 
and vibrating movement, but all at 
the same hour and instant; all too 
heard the noise, though, it seems, with 
some difference of clearness and dura- 
tion. Nothing of the kind, said our 
informant, had ever within man’s 
memory occurred before. However, in 
the fact of the earthquake shock, and 
the sensation that it proceeded from 
Akai as a centre, all were agreed ; it 
did not reach beyond this seemingly 
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volcanic Eifel-like region, nor was any- 
thing of the kind observed in Asun- 
cion then or afterwards. But that 
in the fact itself may lie an indi- 
cation of what the weird tales of Akai 
and its night fires point to, seems to 
me not impossible, not improbable 
perhaps. 

The teller of the tale was himself 
a remarkable man; one of those who 
are in a manner the type and compen- 
dium of the nation they belong to, 
summing up in themselves alike its 
physical and its mental characteris- 
tics, its merits and its defects, Spanish, 
like the greater number of Paraguayans 
by name, and in part by origin, he 
bore in his dark complexion, nearly 
beardless features, and slight frame, 
evidence of a considerable admixture, 
more than half, probably, of Guarani 
blood. A mere boy, almost a child in 
years, he had joined the national army 
soon after the outbreak of the unequal 
war in 1865, and had been present in 
almost every one of the land battles 
where his countrymen, victors or van- 
quished, in life or death, held their 
own without thought of flight or quar- 
ter against the triple alliance of their 
foes. Nor even then, when Humaita 
was lost, Angostura taken, Asuncion 
sacked, and the last army—that what 
yet survived of Paraguay could 
muster—surrounded and slaughtered 
almost toa man, did the lad abandon 
his cause and his leader, but accom- 
panied the ill-fated and, by this time, 
half-insane despot during the whole of 
that last year, when gradually driven 
towards the frontier he carried on an 
obstinate but useless guerilla war 
against the invaders of his country, 
till, hemmed in and at bay, he turned 
on his Brazilian pursuers on the banks 
of the Aquidaban, and, fighting to the 
last, died, with his eldest son Panchito 
at his side, more nobly than he had 
lived. Such of his few companions— 
they were not above three hundred in 
all—as had yet physical strength 
enough left to make any kind of resist- 
ance, died almost to a man like their 
chief-; a few, unable either to fight or 
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to fly, were made prisoners by the 
enemy; but others, disarmed though 
not wholly disabled, and resolved not 
to submit themselves as captives to 
the abhorred Brazilians, escaped to the 
woods and the yet uncivilised Indian 
tribes of the further mountains, where 
they remained sharing the huts and 
leading the life of their half-barbarous 
but faithful hosts and protectors, till 
another year had seen what remained 
of Paraguay—after her conquerors had 
partitioned the spoils—free of foreign 
occupation, and allowed them to re- 
turn to where their homes had been, 
and to the fortunes of their country, 
then seemingly at its last gasp. One 
of these refugees, of Cerro-Cora and 
Aquidaban, was my friend, the narra- 
tor of the tale. Wellaware, and often 
eye-witness of the cruelties and crimes 
that stained the latter days of Solana 
Lopez, he yet spoke of him with loyal 
respect, almost with affection, as the 
head and representative of the national 
cause ; and would gladly, he said, yet 
give his blood and his life for his 
former leader ; though unable to share, 
contrary to the evidence of his senses, 
in the still extant popular belief, that 
refuses to admit the reality of Lopez’s 


death, and hopefully awaits his re- 


appearance from some hiding-place in 
the mountains even now. 

From talk like this we are summoned 
by the mistress of the house, who is, 
also, like Milton’s Eve, ex-officio chief 
cook, to our dinner, in the materials of 
which vegetables, maize, pumpkin, 
sweet potatoes, beans, &c., bear a larger 
proportion than they would in the 
almost exclusively carnivorous regions 
further South. Table service, cooking, 
and so forth, are all more or less after 
Spanish fashion ; the wines are Span- 
ish too, and good. But Paraguayan 
appetite is not nice as to delicacy of 
food : and the gastronomic skill attri- 
buted by our great poet to his Eden 
hostess is decidedly wanting in the 
niinistrations of this earthly paradise ; 
—a want, it may be, preferable to the 
observance. Anyhow, there is plenty 
on the board, and of sound quality too 
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In the country districts the women, as 
a rule, take their meals apart from 
the men, not on any compulsion, but 
because they themselves prefer it so: 
in Asuncion a more European style 
prevails. 

Dinner, or supper, over, our host 
proposes that we should adjourn to a 
bailé, or ball, the one favourite di- 
version of Paraguay, which has been 
got up to do honour to our arrival in 
one or other of the most spacious 
houses of the village, or, very possi- 
bly, in the “ Jefatura,” or government 
offices themselves. We cross the 
square, and find a large gathering of 
men, women, and children—for early 
hours are no part of childhood’s diur- 
nal discipline here, any more than 
elaborate dress—some, as direct parti- 
cipators in the amusement within, 
others, as lookers on, without the 
brightly lighted-up building, and the 
band—no Paraguayan village is with- 
out its musical band, all much of a 
pattern—consisting of a harp, a clario- 
net, a violin or guitar, a fife, a drum, 
and very likely a tambourine or a 
triangle, in a group near the entrance, 
already engaged in tuning up and 
preluding to the music of the dance. 
The room, or rooms, within are or are 
not Jaid down with mats, as the case 
may be, and are well illuminated ; chairs 
and benches are ranged against the 
walls, and doors and windows all wide 
open to the night insure coolness, 
spite of the flaring lamps and gathered 
crowd. 

The women, dressed in Paraguayan 
fashion, with the long white “ tupoi,” or 
sacque, deeply embroidered round the 
borders, and often fringed with the 
beautiful home-made lacecf the country, 
with silk skirts, or brightly-coloured 
petticoats, and a broad coloured sash, 
some of them wearing slippers, others 
bare-footed—no harm where feet are so 
delicate as theirs—are seated around, 
waiting each her turn of the dance. 
Their stock of Spanish is apt to be 
limited ; and any pretty speeches 
which you naturally wish to make 
them had best, for fear of misappre- 
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hension, be made in Guarani; the 
smile with which you will be rewarded 
will quite repay the trouble of learning 
a phrase or two. The men are, some 
of them, especially if anyhow “ offi- 
cial,” in European afternoon or evening 
dress, which, I need hardly remark, is 
no advantage; some, however, are 
attired more becomingly in country 
style—ponchos, girdles, loose trousers, 
silver chainlets, and so on; the linen 
of all is scrupulously clean and white. 
The assembly is almost exclusively 
made up of small farmers, graziers, 
and peasants from the village and its 
neighbourhood, with their families ; 
but rich or poor, official or private, 
whatever be the social class they be- 
long to, no difference is perceptible in 
manner or bearing; the same easy, 
though deferential politeness, the same 
freedom alike from obtrusive forward- 
ness or awkward shyness, characterises 
each and every one, whatever be the 
rank or sex, in speech and intercourse ; 
at least they are gentlemen and ladies 
all in the fullest sense of those so 
often misappropriated terms. 

The dances are either merely of the 
pan-European kind—-quadrilles, waltzes, 
polkas, mazurkas, and lancers—or of, 1 
think, Andalusian origin, though some- 
times denominated ‘“ Paraguayan” ; 
the cielo, the media caha (a 
great favourite, and very lively), the 
Montenero, and some variations in- 
troduced into the  contre-dansa, 
belong apparently to this class. 
Whether the aboriginal Indians or 
Guaranis had any dances or music, 
properly speaking, of their own, and 
antecedent to the Spanish conquest, I 
do not know; but from the entire 
absence of any traces of such among 
the Paraguayans, I should think not. 

Cigars, cigarettes, sweets, refresh- 
ments, drinks, among which last cata, 
the rum of the country, comes fore- 
most, are ‘reely distributed in the 
intervals of the dances, and the ball 
is kept up till morning light. Of all 
social amusements, for a minimun of 
expense and trouble, and a maximum 
of real enjoyment, commend me to a 
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Paraguayan village ball. The cyni- 
cism of Prosper Mérimée himself could 
not be proof against it, and must have 
for once admitted that even for a 
désillusioné society may still have 
some attractions, life some pleasures. 


Beautiful rather than grand, con- 
tinually varying, but without violent 
or sudden contrasts, the scenery which 
I traversed from village to village and 
day by day was of a kind better 
adapted to sight than to description ; 
besides, the account already given of 
its general character and products may 
serve, at all events to those who have 
ever visited sub-tropical lands, to fill 
up the outlines of my sketch more 
truly than direct word-painting could 
do. Yet there are two features rarely 
wanting in a Paraguayan landscape 
that require some more special, though 
brief, mention: the forests and the 
lakes. The former, dispersed in 
patches amid the cultivated lands, 
and thickly gathered on the _ hill- 
ranges to the east, are of singular 
beauty ; and the trees, though infevior 
in dimensions and height to the giants 
of the tropical zone, have the advan- 
tage over them in greater variety of 
foliage and form of growth—now re- 
sembling the oak, now the beech, now 
the ash, with interspaces between them 
of bright greensward, unchoked by the 
rank bush of hotter climates ; while a 
sufficient admixture of palms, some 
fan-leaved, others feathery, with bam- 
boos, twining creepers, and orchids, 
give what a European might call an 
exotic tint to the picture. Many of 
these trees supply timber of great 
value: such is that of the mahogany 
and cedar, red or yellow; of the 
Japacho and quelracho, both hard 
as iron, and more durable; of 
the timbo, a tall, straight trunk, 
much used for ca>oe-building ; of the 
urundei, good for house-timbers 
and ships; of the jacarundd, with 
its ornamental yellow grain; of the 
palo di rosa, or rosewood, and fifty 
more, all destined to no unimportant 
part-in the commerce of the future— 
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whenever that shall be. The boughs 
of many of these trees are wide- 
spreading and fantastically contorted, 
the leafage generally small, prettily 
serrated, and of a dark glossy green, 
agreeable to the eye. 

As to the lakes, they are liberally dis- 
tributed over the whole of Paraguay, 
and vary in size and character from 
small marshy pools of little depth, to 
the wide water-sheets of Ipoa and 
Ipecarai, each considerably exceeding 
in size any of our own English lakes, 
and proportionately deep; both be- 
long to the central district through 
which I travelied. Each of them has, 
in popular tradition, a story attached 
to it, telling of ‘ts origin; that of 
Lake Ipoa, as related to me, was not 
dissimilar to the tradition memo- 
rialised in the Dead Sea, though for- 
tunately the waters of Ipoa are not 
salt, but sweet and abounding in fish. 
The Ipecarai lake is, on the contrary, 
said to be brackish. But the shores 
of both are lovely, gently shelving in 
most places, and clothed with alter- 
nating wood and meadow down ‘o the 
silvery mirror’s edve. These lakes are 
the favourite resorts of water-fowl— 
wild-duck, and teal in particular—in 
shoals resembling floating islands from 
a distance. Partridges and snipe are 
the principal winged game by land; 
I heard of bustards too, bus saw none; 
ostriches, or, more properly, emus, 
abound everywhere. Of four-footed 
game there is plenty too by plain and 
forest, from lions, tigers, panthers, 
and deer, down to hares and rabbits, 
besides other South-American quad- 
rupeds—all declared by the peasants 
** good to eat,’’ but tastes differ. 

How far the varied and ever-lovely 
country in which they live, the 
“pleasure situate in hill and dale,” 
nowhere more lavishly bestowed by 
nature than here—the abundance of 
wood-flowers and fruits, the fern- 
margined fountains and_ sparkling 
streams, the stately trees and deep 
waving meadows, and all the peren- 
nial beauties that make of Paraguay 
the wonder and the delight of all who 
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visit it, how far, I say, these things 
may have contributed towards making 
up the peculiarly cheerful, contented, 
genial character of those who live 
among them, I cannot tell; theories 
of the kind are the veriest card-houses, 
lightly set up, as lightly thrown down. 
Yet I have noticed, not once, but often, 
and in many regions wide apart, how 
much more serious, more unexpansive, 
more sombre, in fact, more unamiable 
a type of dweller is generally found 
in open, treeless, objectless lands of 
monotonous downs or wide level, 
whether such be under an Asian, an 
African, or a European sky—whether 
the denizens of the landscape be agri- 
cultural,as in Lower Egypt, or pastoral, 
as in the Dobruja and the Eastern 
Steppes, or mixed, as in Holland; the 
absence of what may be termed the 
ornamental side of human nature is 
still the same. For the habitual sight 
of beauty in some form or other, and 
its frequent contact seem to be neces- 
sary to the development of the beau- 
tiful in man’s nature itself; and 
where the surroundings are bare and 
dull, the inner life is apt to share in 
the bareness and dulness of its dwell- 
ing-place. It is not only exceptional 
natures, as a Giorgione or a Turner, 
that grow incorporate with, and repro- 
duce in themselves, the scenes of their 
childhood and youth—all men, I think, 
do it, more or less; and the advan- 
tages enjoyed by a high-born child, 
carefully brought up, and supplied 
with every opportunity for the fulfil- 
ment of every innate power, over the 
poverty-hampered, stunted, starved 
child of destitute parents, are not more 
than those which the native of a fair 
land, a bright sky, and a genial 
climate possesses over the offspring of 
a harsh heaven and an unlovely earth. 
Nature, like too many other mothers, 
has her favourite children, and the 
Paraguayans are in this respect, the 
Benjamins of her family. 

My riding-tour, during which I 
visited four out of the twenty-three 
districts into which Paraguay is now 
divided, being over, I returned, not 
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without some regret, to Asuncion ; 
and thence, after a short interval al- 
lowed to the kindness of my hospitable 
entertainers, re-embarked on the main 
river for an up-stream voyage of about 
two hundred miles more to Concepcion, 
the chief town of northern Paraguay, 
situated just within the tropic of 
Capricorn, and the principal centre 
and depot of the mate or “yerva” 
traffic. But of this section of the 
river, its villages and its scenery, also 
of the “yerva” groves, or forests 
rather, I must defer the description 
till another opportunity. 

Much too I have omitted, even in 
what concerns that section of the 
country which I have to a certain 
extent described, not because unim- 
portant or wanting in interest, but as 
reaching too far beyond the limits of 
my present scope, and fitter for a 
complete work on Paraguay as it was, 
or is, than for a slight sketch of the 
superficial impressions made by a few 
weeks passed within the territory. 
The form and tenure of the actual 
government, as established in 1870, 
and maintained, at any rate, to the 
letter, since then ; the condition of the 
army—that army which not many 
years since, alone and unassisted, held 
the invading forces of half South 
America at bay; of the navy, whose 
small wooden steamers so long made 
good the river defence against nearly 
double the number of gunboats and 
ironclads; the newly-created judicial 
organisation and legal tribunals ; the 
position of the clergy ; the system of 
popular education, the elementary 
schools established throughout the 
country ; all these are, I think, better 
here passed over altogether, than 
touched on after a slight and possibly 
misleading fashion. Nor have I, for 
similar reasons, said anything about 
the various co-operative enterprises— 
agricultural, pastoral, or industrial— 
undertaken of late years, chiefly by 
foreigners, within the Paraguayan 
territory, with varying failure or 
success; nor about the yet “un- 
civilised,” that is un-Europeanised or 
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neo-Americanised Indian tribes, some 
scattered through the riverine districts 
and the adjoining villages, “among 
them, but not of them;” others 
keeping more apart, and tenanting the 
mountains and forests of the east and 
north towards the Brazilian frontier ; 
but all on good terms with the Para- 
guayans as such, though little inclined, 
it seems, to modify their own ancestral 
habits or occupations. 

Leaving these things aside for the 
present, enough has, I think, been 
written here to show that Paraguay, 
no less than her sister Republics of the 
south, is acountry with a future ; that 
the Paraguayan nationality, though 
reduced to scarce a third of its original 
numbers, and left houseless and home- 
steadless on a desolated land, has yet, 
in a few years of comparative peace 
and quiet, already sufficiently, thanks 
to its intense and inherent vitality, 
recovered itself enough to bring a large 
portion of its territory under cultiva- 
tion, to restock its pastures with cattle, 
and, best of all, its villages with con- 
tented, happy, and increasing families— 
the surest pledge of complete restora- 
tion and lasting prosperity in time to 
come. Assertions like those, made and 
repeated but fifteen years ago, by 
Masterman and others of his kind, that 
the Paraguayans “exist no longer,” 
that “their destruction was inevit- 
able” that they were “the tree which 
will bring forth no fruit,” and should 
accordingly be in due course “ hewn 
down and cast into the fire;” they 
being “incapable of civilisation ;” 
winding up with the Cassandra predic- 
tions that, “the foreigners whom they 
distrusted and despised will till the 
ground which they abandoned to tares 
and brambles, and enjoy the fair 
heritage which they were unworthy to 
possess ;” that, “the Teuton and the 
Anglo-Saxon will soon fill the void,” 
or, more wonderful yet, that the 
Paraguayans themselves will “ per- 
force ask Brazil to take the little she 
has left of their habitable territory, 
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and annex it as the smallest province 
of the empire,” show very little 
knowledge in those who have uttered 
them either of the country or of its 
inhabitants. That the Paraguayan 
nation has by no means ceased to exist, 
that neither its past, which culminated 
in a state which, weighed in the balance 
of a six years’ struggle, proved almost 
a counterpoise for the greatest empire 
and the greatest Republic of the south 
conjointly, nor its present with its 
vigorous outcome of new energy, new 
life, bear either of them the most 
distant resemblance to barren fig- 
trees, tares, brambles, or any other 
combustibles of the biblical list, are 
facts that whoever cares to visit the 
land as I visited it may easily assure 
himself no less completely than I did. 
As to Paraguayan civilisation, he will 
find it what I found and have described 
it; and he must be hard to satisfy if 
it does not content him. With regard 
to “Teuton” and “Anglo-Saxon” 
immigrants, by whom I conjecture 
Germans and Englishmen to be meant, 
they and their labours are, and always 
will be, welcomed, protected, encour- 
aged in Paraguay ; but I do not foresee 
any likelihood of their superseding the 
‘vigorous race that forms the bulk of 
the existent nationality, nor would it 
be desirable that they should. Far 
better, as far more within the compass 
of probability, that they should, by 
adopting that nationality for their 
own, contribute a fresh and most valu- 
able element of industry and persever- 
ance to the born children of the soil. 
As to Brazil, the only favour Paraguay 
has to ask of her is to be a just and 
friendly neighbour; more than that 
neither she nor any other state will, I 
trust, have the unwisdom to attempt, 
nor would the Paraguayans, betide 
what might, for an instant allow. 
Paraguay is yet herself ; and her sons 
and daughters are yet, as they ever 
have been, true to themselves and to 
her. Lsto perpetua / 


(Conclusion.) 





A WALKING TOUR 

THE morning sunlight was flashing 
on the broad Garonne, the rigging and 
hulls of the big vessels anchored or 
moored in the river, and touching 
with warmer ‘gold the sails of the 
little craft that looked but half awake 
on the still sleeping water. It was 
seven o'clock, and I was waiting at 
Bordeaux for the first train that would 
take me to Arcachon. 

Crowds of working people were 
hastening towards the Southern Rail- 
way Station from all roads and paths. 
A little wooden bridge that spanned 
the line resounded with the incessant 
tramp of boots and sabots, the toes of 
which were all turned one way. Up 


one side of the bridge’s curve and 


down the other they went, men, 
women and children, helter-skelter. 
The women and girls wore a ker- 
chief of silk generally bright coloured, 
folded around the back part of the 
head, with one end left hanging as 
low as the shoulder—the character- 
istic coifwre of the Bordelaise which, 
withall its picturesqueness, has the fault 
of hiding the hair just where it is most 
beautiful. The men differed but little 
in appearance from the Paris work- 
men except by the darker hue of their 
skin and the brighter gleam of their 
eyes. 

Those whose experience of an ex- 
cursion train is confined to the 
British institution so called can have 
but a feeble notion of the enjoyment 
being shut up for several hours in a 
French train de plaisir that has been 
crammed to the railway company’s 
satisfaction. If, however, the journey 
isa short one and the country is new, 
and the traveller is sufficiently enthu- 
siastic in the study of his fellow- 
men to be reckless of the combined 
odours of sausages, shrimps, pepper- 
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mint, garlic, and wine, he ought to 
be thankful, as I was, for the oppor- 
tunity of riding in a train de plaisir. 
Three long trains crept out of the 
station on the line to Arcachon, and I 
was in one of them. We made ten in 
our compartment, but the prisoners 
could look over a long row of parti- 
tions each way, toss bunches of grapes 
to friends at a distance, wave hand- 
kerchiefs, waft kisses, shout the full- 
flavoured jest that made the women 
scream, and otherwise prove their 
heroic determination to be happy 
although they were suffocating. A 
draught, even of the heated air from 
without, would have been like a breeze 
from Paradise, but it was not to be 
had. One head would fill a window, 
and there were always two competing 
for it. The two heads nearest me 
were soon engaged in a very gentle 
sort of conflict. They belonged to two 
lovers, and the face that was bronzed 
by the sun was every other minute 
bringing itself into accidental contact 
with the face that was soft and peach- 
like. The other passengers pretended 
not to notice these little collisions. In 
France lovers are treated with the ut- 
most consideration. They may be pitied 
but they are not laughed at. Kindness is 
the secret of all true politeness. It 1s 
not in their hat-lifting, their bowing, 
their gracious smiles, and their neatly- 
turned compliments that the French 
are the most polite nation in the world. 
These things may be mere accomplish- 
ments, tricks of the born actor, who 
sagaciously knows their value as cur- 
rent coin of life. It is their innate 
kindness, their tolerance of one 
another’s weaknesses, their horror of 
the jest that pains for the sake of pain- 
ing, their keen sensitiveness to the 
roughshod ridicule that rides ruthlessly 
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over their own tender places, which 
make the proverbial politeness of the 
French a reality. 

There were several women in the car- 
riage, and all, except the girl in the 
corner, looked as if they had been 
dipped in walnut-juice. One of them, 
probably not thirty years old, although 
in England she would be given ten 
years more—a woman with big black 
eyes, glistening teeth, and crow-black 
hair, richly oiled and decked with a 
bright-yellow kerchief, would have 
passed for a handsome gipsy. Like 
the others, she wore much jewelry on 
her hands and in her ears, of massive 
gold and quaint design. 

The peasant women of France think 
more of gold ornaments than fine 
clothes. Hience it is that in the French 
provinces English travellers are fre- 
quently struck by the contrast (violent 
to them) in the same individual of very 
mean garments with jewelry that is 
neither mean nor pretentious, but solid 
and beautiful. 

We are now on the outskirts of the 
sandy Landes, and are already in the 
great pine forests which have so 
changed the face of the country during 
vhe last century that our English fore- 
fathers would not recognise to-day this 
part of their province of Aquitaine. A 
phenomenon quite new to me enables 
me to realise that these dark woods 
are even now only a green mantle 
thrown over an arid desert of sand. 
There is a great change in the sky, 
and it is so sudden that I should have 
supposed that I had been travelling 
with my eyes shut for the last hour 
did I not know that I had been keep- 
ing a keen look-out through the little 
open space left of the carriage window. 
All at once I perceive that the sky 
is no longer a clear blue; that it is not 
blue at all, but of a soapy grey colour. 
The sun that shines through it is so 
dimmed that the eye can bear its light. 
Flocks of fleecy clouds are rushing up 
to the zenith like vapoury coursers 
lashed and spurred by spirit-riders. 
Lower down.and to windward is a 
motionless mass of slatey vapour 
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tinged here and there with copper, and 
underneath it, white and smoky, are 
well-defined patches of cloud hovering 
with gilded edges or scudding all froth 
and fury towards the sun. The train 
stops at La Teste. We can hear a 
low wail coming up through the pines, 
growing louded and louder until it is 
almost a shriek when the wind strikes 
the nearmost crests. Then the forest 
disappears or shows like the spars of 
shipping through a fog ; boughs crack, 
cones rattle to the ground, twigs and 
branches fly through the air; up go 
all the carriage windows, and the 
panes sound as though they were 
struck by volley after volley of fine 
shot. My fellow- passengers think 
nothing of all this. To my questioning 
as to the darkness and the rattling 
against the windows somebody replies, 
“It is only the sand.” 

The storm has lifted the sand from 
the earth, and is hurling it back to- 
wards the sea from which it came. 
Before the soil was fixed to a great 
extent by the pines, this duel between 
the sea-wind and the land-wind was 
the chief cause of desolation in the 
melancholy Landes. There were a 
few peals of thunder and a few drops 
‘of rain; then the sand-clouds moved 
farther on, the sky cleared, and the 
sun shone forth again in all his 
strength. We were at Arcachon. 

A collection of toy-houses, apparently 
intended for extra-sized dolls, ranged 
along the beach of what resembles 
more a salt lake than an arm of the 
sea, with the pine-forest for back- 
ground stretching almost without a 
break seventy or eighty miles towards 
the south, is Arcachon. It is a good 
place for fishermen, but a bad on 
for shoemakers. Here all coveri: 
for the feet, at least in summer, a 
pears to be regarded as a_ gracele:s 
superfluity. Ladies from Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, and Paris pass the whok 
day bronzing their naked iect and 
ankles on the yellow sand. I meta 
family of visitors taking a country 
walk. The children were barefooted, 
as a matter of course; madame not 
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being in bathing costume, kept her 
boots on her feet, but monsieur carried 
his in his hand. 

On leaving Arcachon I hoisted my 
knapsack on my back, and began my 
walking tour. The day was more than 
half spent, but I had resolved to reach 
the little village of Cazau by the lake 
of the same name before night. Al- 
though I had marked out for myself 
no definite itinerary, and was prepared 
to allow my movements to be deter- 
mined in a great measure by the acci- 
dental and unforeseen, my general 
plan was to traverse the Landes from 
north to south, Now, in walking 
southward from Arcachon I had to 
choose one of two courses. The first 
was to follow the coast, and the second 
was to keep on the eastern side of the 
chain of lakes extending from six to 
ten miles inland. The more adventu- 
. rous journey would have been by the 
coast, but there were serious difficulties 
in the way of undertaking it. A more 
desolate and forbidding coast than that 
of the Bay of Biscay between Arcachon 
and Vieux Boucan it would be hard to 
find in Europe. For six or seven miles 
inland the country can scarcely be 
called inhabited. Two or three hotels 
and bathing establishments have 
sprung up near the sea in response to 
the ever-growing need of quiet places, 
whither the sick, the weary, and the 
economical can flee from the world; 
but during the greater part of the year 
they are closed. One may walk thirty 
miles, either along the coast or on the 
western shores of the lakes, with- 
out finding a human habitation, 
unless it be a résinier’s hut. The 
resin-gatherers are the only men who 
dispute these solitudes with the wild 
boar. 

The cause of this supreme desolation 
is the dunes or sandhills which in the 
last century threatened to transform 
the whole of the western Landes with 
their towns and villages into a French 
Sahara. The maritime pine was the 
salvation of this region. By undaunted 
perseverance, the seed was made to 
take root in the shifting sand, and 
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thus dune after dune was fixed. It 
was one of those long battles with the 
forces of nature in which human pur- 
pose, often discouraged, but never 
turned from its object, triumphs at 
last over seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles. Before the dunes were 
covered with pines they were con- 
stantly changing their shape and 
place, ebbing and flowing like the 
sea; but always gaining in the sum of 
years upon the mainland ; and fatally, 
irresistibly drinking up the springs of 
fertility—the life-blood of civilisation. 
The ancient port of Mimizan lies 
under the dune of Udos, and Mimizan 
of to-day is cut off from the sea by 
a hill of sand. Although the high 
dunes did not travel much beyond the 
chain of lakes, their devastating in- 
fluence was felt many a league east- 
ward, The sand caught up from them 
by the storms rushing in from the Bay 
of Biscay fell upon the whole region 
like showers of voleanic ashes. Thus 
were formed the Grandes Landes, 
the midst of which lies the town 
Sabres, where the land is flat, and 
winter marshy, and where the use 
stilts by the inhabitants is still very 
general. But even the flat Landes are 
now mostly covered with pine woods, 
and probably before the century dies 
the last pair of Gascon stilts will be 
used to make a pot boil. 

I have said there were serious diffi- 
culties in the way of my following the 
coast-line. The worst was the diffi- 
culty of walking. Only by great ex- 
ertion could I have managed to cover 
ten or twelve miles a day, and at the 
end of the first, and maybe the second, 
twelve miles I should have found my- 
self still in the forest, with no prospect 
of shelter unless I chanced to light 
upon a résinier’s cabin. I had, there- 
fore, to consider also the difficulty of 
finding food, and, what was of still 
greater moment, water. The prudent 
pedestrian, especially if he has no 
companion, must weigh such matters 
as these before trusting himself to a 
vast and pathless forest, where the 
undergrowth of hawthorn, holly, 
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heather and furze, all on a gigantic 
scale, is frequently impenetrable. Hav- 
ing decided to leave the dunes on my 
right, and keep to the plains, where I 
should have better opportunities for 
observing the life of the people, I 
turned my back to the ocean, and 
commenced walking in the direction of 
Cazau. As far as La Teste the road 
skirted the Basin of Arcachon, and a 
dark green fringe of tamarisk crept 
down tothe blue water. The calm in- 
land sea was dotted over with many 
little fishing craft, whose sails flashed 
back golden gleams as they turned to 
the sun. The afternoon was very 
warm, and the bright sand threw 
back the hot rays. After La Teste 
the road left the sea and ran straight 
as an arrow through the forest. Now 
the subtle spirit of gladness that dwells 
in the pine woods and fills all living 
things with joy, from the dove that 
swings in the breeze as it pecks the 
seed from the ripe cone, to the grass- 
hopper that springs from tuft to tuft 
of flowering heather, was upon me, and 
I rejoiced at the thought that for at 
least four days I should see no town 
and should breathe the breath of the 
forest. Now and then the fragrance 
of the pines was overborne by that of 
peppermint, where the little aromatic 
flowers showed their blue whorls, like 
beads strung on threads by fairies, in 
patches along the wayside. Grass- 
hoppers darted in every direction. 
Those I saw along the roadsides of 
Auvergne had scarlet wings; these 
had bright - blue wings. There was 
not a scarlet one amongst them. But 
I noticed one of a pale green colour, 
that looked as large as a wren as it 
flew from tuft to tuft. 

For a few miles the silence of the 
woods was only broken by the chirrup- 
ing of grasshoppers. Then I heard a 
loud grating chirrup from the top of 
atree. It was not the note of a bird, 
although quite loud enough to be so, 
but that of the cicada—the cigale so 
dear to Frédéric Mistral and his bro- 
ther poets of Provence. It is not a 
musical sound, but it is full of the joy 
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of nature. The little creature sings on 
one note the everlasting song of 
southern life, the song of passion and 
sun-worship. When the sky is clouded 
it is silent, but when the sun breaks 
forth it seems intoxicated with plea- 
sure, and in the crest of every pine is 
a blithe spirit that pipes upon an in- 
visible reed, “Sadness is gone; joy! 
joy for ever!” 

The undergrowth of the forest on 
each side of me was, as far as I could 
see, of heather and furze. Both these 
shrubs frequently rose to the height of 
ten feet. The man who walked through 
such brushwood, unless he had stilts, 
would soon be bleeding from the 
prickly spines of the gorse and be 
worn out with fatigue. I tested the 
experiment and soon returned to the 
road. I had walked several miles 
from La Teste, and the only person I 
met was a rustic Nimrod with his gun 
strapped to his back. The shooting 
season had just opened, and even in 
these solitudes the hares and the 
turtle doves have to keep a watchful 
eye on the local sportsmen. I was 
thirsty and there was no water. In 
this part of the Landes during the 
summer heats it is useless to look for 
The wandering herdsmen 
know this so well that they carry 
gourds of water in their wallets. The 
water is only reached by wells, and it 
is usually of a bad colour and often 
brackish. Such as it is, it can gene- 
rally be found at no great depth, be- 
cause underneath the invariable bed of 
sand there is a very solid layer of tuff 
composed of sand conglomerated with 
organic matter, so impervious to mois- 
ture that the rain which quickly soaks 
down to it cannot escape into the 
strata below. This explains why the 
land is so marshy during the winter 
that in some districts stilts are then 
absolutely indispensable. The Landais 
are such adepts in the use of these 
artificial legs that they can travel 
over marshy ground by stepping from 
tuft to tuft of heather as fast as a 
horse can trot over a good road. The 
marshes cause malarial fever when the 
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strong evaporation sets in, but of late 
years scientific drainage has been car- 
ried on to such an extent that the 
Department is no longer unhealthy. 
I quenched my thirst as well as I 
could with blackberries, which grew 
in abundance along the wayside, until, 
as evening was coming on, I reached 
a well-built wooden cottage. In the 
porch a peasant and his wife were 
looking at me with a puzzled expres- 
sion and whispering to each other. 
Supposing that the cottage might be 
an auberge, I asked them if they sold 
wine. “No, no,” was the answer. 
“Can you give me some water, then?” 
“Yes, come in.” I entered. The 
interior was very pleasant—very dif- 
ferent from the living rooms of the 
cottages and auberges of Auvergne. 
The floor was not of stamped earth, 
but of good pine, and spotlessly clean. 
The man wore the dark blue béret of 
Gascony, which is so curiously similar 
to the bonnet of the lowland Scotch, 
and the woman a bright-coloured ker- 
chief wound around the back of her 
head. She said something to the man 
ina patois of which I didnot understand 
a word, but I quickly guessed the 
meaning, for he took a pitcher and 
went to the well. When he returned 
with the water, the woman brought 
out a glass and a litre of wine. 1 
took no notice of the wine, but poured 
out some water. “Take some wine 
with it,” said the woman in French. 
“We don’t sell it, but we can give 
it.” I declined it, saying I preferred 
water. ‘“‘ But the cold water will do 
you harm. Put at least some sugar 
in it.” LTassured her that the water 
would not do me harm, and that I 
liked it much better without sugar. 
My entertainers looked at one another, 
and the puzzled expression I noticed 
at first gave place to one of confidence 
and hospitality. The idea had dawned 
upon them that I was not a genuine 
tramp, a Prussian spy, or a crafty 
pedlar with a trick of getting round 
women’s hearts by asking for water. 
My best recommendation was a bunch 
of flowers—mere weeds—which I car- 
No. 309—voL, LII. 
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ried in my hand. “ Monsieur her- 
balise ?’’ said the man. ‘“ Sometimes,” 
I replied. “Ah! then you are going 
to Lake Cazau?” “ Yes, but why do 
think sot” ‘Because people come a 
long way to Cazau to ‘do botany.’ 
A little flower that is very rare grows 
near the lake, and there are persons 
who spend whole days in looking for 
it.” The ice being now thoroughly 
broken, the peasant went to a cup- 
board and brought out another bottle. 
“Tf you don’t care for wine,” said he, 
“perhaps you will take a little cognac.” 
Again I declined, perhaps wrongly, 
for it hurt the feelings of these good 
people to see me emptying a pitcher 
of cold water in their house. I thanked 
them, and bade them good-bye. When 
my form must have been to them a 
dusky splash against the fading sky, I 
looked back and saw them watching 
me out of sight. 

From afar off came the tinkle of 
many bells. At first it was very 
faint, but as I walked on, now at a 


quick pace, for I had loitered greatly, 


it grew clearer. I knew that I was 
nearing a village and that the cattle 
were going home for the night. The 
sound waxed louder and louder; the 
forest fell back and yielded to fields 
of green maize, gardens with fruit- 
trees, and cottages. This was Cazau. 
The village square was filled with 
cattle, each animal wearing a_ bell 
tied to its neck. From all directions 
other herds were approaching, as I 
knew by the clanging of the bells and 
the songs of the herdsmen. I stopped 
at the first inn I found, and was soon 
put in possession of a comfortable 
bedroom, and had the satisfaction of 
knowing that some dinner was being 
cooked in the kitchen. While the 
cooking was going on I strolled round 
the house. It was a long, low, one- 
floored building, with a row of acacias 
in front, kept short and bushy, and 
an old weeping willow half hiding a 
well. There was also a kitchen garden, 
with little in it besides a bed of toma- 
toes, covered with red and green fruit, 
and a patch of melons, Beyond was 
Q 
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a broad field of maize, which blended 
its bright green leaves in the distance, 
now getting rapidly dim in the brief 
twilight, with the deeper green of the 
forest. There was a subdued glow of 
light over the house, the acacias, the 
willow, the maize-field, the tomatoes, 
and the melon plants, that was not so 
much light as the remembrance of it, 
and the calm was so deep as to be 
almost impassioned. 

Having dined on stewed eels and 
fowl with tomato sauce, I went outside 
again, and sat under the acacias, 
smoking my pipe and listening to the 
cicadas in the nearest pine trees, and 
the herdsmen who, having gathered 
all their cattle about them, were sing- 
ing in chorus songs that sounded like 
canticles. The Landais are 2 much 
more musical people than the northern 
French. They have rich, sonorous 
voices, and singing seems to be their 
chief pastime. The songs of these 
wandering herdsmen have a melan- 
choly cadence that harmonises well 
with the vastness and mystery of the 
forest. The voices of the men rising 
and falling in concert, the distant 
chorus of cicadas, the richness of the 
pine-scented air, the peacefulness of 


the little auberge, and the luxurious / 


sense of rest after a fatiguing walk, 
made me loth to leave the garden-seat. 
One by one the voices were hushed ; 
the singers went home to bed, and the 
cattle got too drowsy to shake their 
bells. At length [roused myself, and 
very soon the widow who kept the inn, 
and her two sons who farmed the land, 
myself, and the little barefooted ser- 
vant, were all in bed. 

No sooner was my light out than 
I heard the familiar song of that small 
demon-insect the mosquito, whose 
presence I had invited by leaving the 
window open. He persisted in blowing 
his trumpet a few inches from my 
nose, Out-manceuvred and vanquished, 
I covered my head with the sheet and 
fell asleep. 1 was awakened by the 
roaring of thunder. From my window 
I saw the lightning rending the clouds 
and illuminating the wondrous depths 


of the forest. “ Beyond the fiery leaves 
and stalks of the maize-field, the trunks 
of the pines gleamed like molten steel. 
The storm raged far into the morning, 
then went away as suddenly as it 
came, and the sun was soon shining in 
a cloudless sky. 

While I was breakfasting on bread 
and café au lait I took counsel of the 
landlady and her two sons respecting 
the day’s journey. The hostess was 
an elderly widow. I could not help 
noticing that she had a pair of lean, 
bare legs, and that her feet were 
thrust into old espadrilles—heelless 
shoes with soles of hemp, common in 
Lower Gascony, and especially in the 
Basque country. Her sons had thrown 
off a great deal of the peasant, both 
in their dress and their manners, and 
they seemed to have little taste for 
the life they led. I was bent upon 
reaching Biscarosse before night, not 
by the direct road, nor by any road 
at all, but by rounding the western 
shore of the lake. Mother and sons 
broke to me, in as delicate a manner 
as possible, that the project was not 
that of a sane person. I was told 
that if I kept to the open shore of 
the lake I should find the sand very 
loose and the heat overpowering, and 


that if I chose the forest the walking 


would be still worse. But the water 
difficulty was the most perplexing. I 
was assured that I should find no 
water fit to drink unless I chanced to 
meet a résinier, who might be able to 
give me some. Knowing from the 
map that the distance must be less 
than twenty miles, the obstacles of 
which these people drew such a for- 
bidding picture seemed to me rather 
fanciful. I, however, thought it pru- 
dent, before starting, to take a bottle 
of wine and some food with me. The 
only food that the house could supply 
at that moment was bread and four 
or five sardines. With my wine, 
bread, and sardines I faced the terrors 
of the desert with my knapsack un- 
pleasantly heavy. 

As I neared the sheet of water 
which had for me such an attraction, 
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I came to a pillar surmounted by a 
statue of the Virgin, and read that 
it was dedicated to “ Our Lady of the 
Lake.” For the first two or three 
miles the walk along the shore of the 
lake was delightful, for the morning’s 
freshness still resisted the sun’s power. 
I met a young lady tramping over 
the sand with naked feet and accom- 
panied by a servant carrying bathing 
dress and towels. Like all well 
conducted young Frenchwomen in the 
presence of an unknown male, 
mademoiselle stared fixedly in the 
direction of her pretty toes. I passed 
herds of cattle nibbling the short grass 
that grew where the ground was 
marshy ; but the strip of land between 
the forest and the water became 
narrower and narrower, and I was 
soon struggling through high heather 
at the foot of the sandhills. Innumer- 
able dragon flies darted through the 
air. Some of them had bright yellow 
bodies which gave them a very fierce 
and wicked look; others—a smaller 
variety—were, excepting the all but 
invisible wings, the colour of rubies. 
I disturbed colonies of frogs basking 
among the reeds. They waited until 
I was within a few yards of them, 
then rose like a flight of birds and 
dropped into the water, their green 
backs glittering just a moment in the 
sunlight. More cows—these were 
wading breast-high far out in the 
shallow water and ringing their in- 
separable bells. Little brown lizards, 
from three to four inches long, darted 
over the sand, and in the winking of 
an eye were lost among the rusty roots 
of the heather. The knapsack now 
felt like a mountain on my back, the 
perspiration dropped from my face, 
and one of my hands—that on the 
side of the sun—had turned lobster red 
and smarted with the blistering heat. 
Still I plodded on over the hot and 
yielding sand, or through the tangled 
brushwood, and could have convinced 
myself that everything was for the 
best in the best of worlds, were it not for 
the thirst that parched me. This is a 
sensation which the animal spirits, 


though they leap like a mountain 
stream, cannot wash away. I turned 
to the wine which my forethought 
made me bring. It was hot—mulled 
by the sun, and I could not drink it. 
I cast longing looks at the blue lake 
that seemed so cool. It was really 
tepid, and I had been told that the 
water was unfit to drink. When 
French people say that certain water 
is undrinkable one may be sure that it 
is so, for they are not at all fastidious 
in such matters. I had only walked 
about ten kilométres, and there were 
some twenty more to cover before I 
could reach Biscarosse by the way I 
had chosen. As I went on, the sand 
became terribly fatiguing. Why did 
I not learn to walk on stilts like the 
Landais before undertaking this 
journey? J was told at Cazau that 
half a day’s practice would have made 
me quite an adept. But my neck 
might have been broken during the 
lesson. While I was hesitating whether 
I would drink the wine or the water 
from the lake, I nearly walked into 
a well. It was a real well, sunk deep 
into the sand at the edge of the forest. 
I could see the shine of the water in 
the cool depth where no sunbeam had 
ever penetrated, but I could not reach 
it for there was neither rope nor 
bucket. It was evident that those 
who used the well had hospitably 
hidden these utensils. Imitating the 
philosophy of the fox in the fable, I 
was trying to persuade myself that 
this water must be brackish or con- 
taminated by the lake, when I heard 
“tap, tap, tap,” in the woods not far 
away. It was the sound of a resin 
gatherer’s axe, 

I climbed the dune. The shadow of 
the pines was deep but not cool. These 
trees shut out the sun’s rays, but very 
little of their heat. Oak, beech, or 
chestnut shade is cool, but a pine forest 
is always hot in summer weather. 
That “tap, tap, tap,” was a perfect 
will o’ the wisp. Now it sounded 
quite near, and now much farther 
away. It was leading me deeper and 
deeper into the forest. Presently I 
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caught a glimpse of a man’s body 
flattened like a squirrel’s against the 
trunk of a tree. He was standing about 
ten feet from the ground upon a notched 
piece of timber that he had planted 
against a pine. This piece of wood 
was the résinier’s ladder. The man 
was barefooted like all his class when 
at work, and he was knocking off, 
with his axe the sugar-like lumps of 
resin from the yellow streak where the 
bark had been lately stripped. Near 
the foot of the tree was affixed a little 
earthen pot to catch the more fluid 
resin, on which greater value is set. 
The man saw me coming towards him, 
but he was either morose or suspicious, 
for he took no notice of me. Only when 
I was battling with his dog—a vicious 
shaggy little brute with a tail as bushy 
as a fox’s, but curled over his back, 
did he give a sign of friendly feeling. 
He rebuked the animal in a few short 
grunts, still keeping his eyes fixed upon 
the tree. I then asked him if he 
could give me some water. “ Yes,” he 
replied, but went on tapping with his 
axe. Presently he walked down his 
pole with the stealthy certitude of a 
cat, and beckoned me to follow him. I 
did so, and the dog brought up the 


rear, with his lips curled up at each / 


side and showing his white teeth. In 
a few minutes we came to a little 
clearing where there were three or 
four very low, but solidly built huts of 
pine wood with long eaves. We 
entered one of these, and my new 
acquaintance trustfully left me there 
while he went to the well. I was not 
sorry that he took his ill-conditioned 
dog with him. While he was away I 
noticed that the room was comfortably 
floored, that there was a broad open 
fireplace with iron dogs on the hearth, 
almost buried in wood ashes, that 
there were two rough chairs and a 
rougher table and a piece of ham 
hanging to a beam. There were two 
more rooms, one of which, as I after- 
wards learnt, was used as a bedroom, 
the other for storing resin. 

The forester quickly returned with 
a jar—one of those jars so frequently 
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seen on approaching the Pyrenees, and 
which look like degenerate descendants 
of classic amphore. He set it down 
on the table, and bringing one of the 
two glasses which he owned from the 
cupboard, filled it with water clear and 
cold. I emptied it and refilled it, and 
emptied it again. Then I unpacked 
the bread and sardines and wine which 
I had carried on the top of my knap- 
sack, The wine I gave to my host, 
who, however, insisted upon my taking 
some before he would touch it. While 
I was engaged upon my bread and 
sardines, the resin-gatherer lit a fire of 
cones and split pine which needed no 
coaxing to burn. In two minutes the 
flames were rolling up the wide 
chimney. Then he unhitched a frying- 
pan from the wall, and set it on the fire 
with a lump of grease in it. Next he 
took a few small fish which he had 
netted in the lake, and dropped them 
into the boiling fat. He then fetched 
a huge round loaf of rye bread, almost 
black, and spreading his fish upon a 
slice of it, proceeded to eat his meal. 
He grew communicative, and I found 
that so far from being a morose or 
suspicious character, he was as simple 
and genuine as a child. He was a 
lean, agile man of about forty-five, 
with shaven dark face, aquiline nose, 
broad prominent chin, and frank hazel 
eyes. The pinched smooth features 
and lean body gave him the air of an 
ascetic monk. I soon learnt that his 
asceticism was compulsory. He was a 
poor man, and his diet from necessity 
was often as simple as that of a 
Trappist. Fortunately for him his 
tastes did not go beyond the life to 
which he had grown, and he was con- 
tented with fare on which a town 
workman could not exist except in a 
state of misery. This résinier told me 
that one of the great loaves of rye 
bread such as he had before him lasted 
him about four days, and he apologised 
for his appetite by explaining that 
inasmuch as he drank no wine and 
rarely touched meat he was obliged to 
eat a great deal of bread to keep up 
his strength 
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“ You drink no wine?” 

“No; this is not a grape country, 
and wine is too dear for us.” 

“And are all the résiniers water- 
drinkers ?”’ 

* All! except when they go into the 
villages.” 

“ And do you pass all your life alone 
in the forest?” 

“No, I go every Saturday night to 
Biscarosse where my wife lives, and 
spend Sunday there.” 

He finished his meal in about ten 
minutes, and was ready for work 
again; but I handed him my tobacco 
pouch, at which his eyes lighted up 
like a very hungry child’s at the sight 
of a cake, and we sat outside the hut 
on the heathery slope of the dune 
under an old pine, and resumed our 
talk as we smoked, 

“Do you earn 
return for leading 
in the woods?” 

“ We used to do well enough when 
the price of the barrique of resin was 
up to forty or fifty francs, but this 
year is bad—very bad.” 

* Haven't the pines yielded well?” 

“Oh! yes. It is not the fault of the 
pines. It isthe fault of themarket. The 
price is down to twenty-four francs.” 

“ How many barriques do you fill in 
a year?” 

* We reckon a hundred.” 

“ And you get?” 

“Half the market price; the rest 
goes to the proprietor. We divide 
with him. That is the system on 
which we work all through the Landes. 
Each man has generally 1,000 trees to 
look after.” 

“ So with the market price at twenty- 
four francs you will get for your year’s 
work 1,200 franes (48/.). And have 
you nothing else to look to?” 

“In the winter evenings we split 
wood, and sometimes we hunt.” 

“ What do you hunt—boars ?” 

“ A—ah ! No” (with a grin), “‘ That’s 
dangerous. We hunt snipe, wild duck, 
and hares. Sometimes we kill five or 
six snipe a day, and they sell for two 
franes fifty centimes each.” 


much money in 
this solitary life 
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Not such a bad life after all thought 
I, notwithstanding the state of the 
resin market. 

One need not ask why since the 
collection of resin has been one of the 
chief industries of the Landes, wild 
creatures of all kinds have become 
much scarcer than formerly through- 
out this region, which is still very 
attractive to the adventurous sports- 
man, especially if he be likewise a 
naturalist. The résiniers have hada 
great deal to do with driving the wolf 
back to the Pyrenees ; not so much by 
making war upon him, as by worrying 
his nerves by the incessant tapping of 
their axes. A wolf hasadelicate nervous 
system. A line of railway run through 
his district is quite sufficient to make 
him move elsewhere. The boar, a less 
nervous animal than the wolf, anda 
more formidable one when attacked, is 
frequently met in these forests. He 
has nothing to fear from the résiniers, 
who when they see him, have the pru- 
dence to let him go on his way, and 
they treat his spouse when followed by 
her young with even greater respect. 
If the boar on the other hand becomes 
imprudent, and makes nightly raids 
upon a maize field on the outskirts of 
a village, the villagers organise a 
hunt. His taste for sweet maize stalks 
frequently costs him his life ; but he 
sells it dearly, ripping open dogs and 
sometimes men, fighting as long as he 
has strength to strike with his tusks. 
Curiously enough the boar has a rival 
here in his congener, the domestic pig, 
which having found the air of the 
forest and freedom sweeter than that 
of the stye or farmyard became a self- 
emancipated porker. A few years 
ago these wild pigs—they are known 
as cochons sauvages—were so numerous 
in the neighbourhood of Cazau, and 
wrought such destruction upon the 
young pines that the Government took 
energetic measures to exterminate 
them. The wild pig of the Landes is 
of the same breed that supplies Paris 
with its much prized Bayonne hams. 
Formerly troops of wild horses roamed 
the Landes just as wild horses and cattle 
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still roam the Camargue—that desert of 
Provence and Languedoc. They have 
entirely disappeared. Roebucks, which 
were once plentiful, are getting scarce. 
Smaller quadrupeds, such as foxes and 
hares, are very numerous, and the wild 
eat is found in the forests. The Landes 
are peculiarly rich in ornithology. 
Birds which have almost if not quite 
disappeared from other parts of 
Western Europe, such as the bustard, 
the wild goose, and the wild swan 
linger in these solitudes. Flamingoes 
are occasionally seen in districts where 
the marshes have not been drained, 
and there are wild pheasants about 
the banks of the Leyre. There are 
tortoises in the sand, and the lakes 
contain a great variety of fresh-water 
fish. Sportsmen to whom the pleasure 


of shooting something in old Europe 
that is really wild is heightened by 
patural obstacles, such as thickets that 
can only be penetrated by means of the 
axe, sand sloughs into which they may 
step unawares, and not be heard of 
more, and forest flies capable of in- 


flicting positive torture, would find 
in the Marensin, the district imme- 
diately south of Lake Cazau, an ideal 
hunting ground. If the visitor takes 
out his shooting license at the mairie 
of the commune which he chooses for 
the scene of his exploits, he may blaze 
away without fear of hindrance ; but 
it is necessary that he should pay this 
local tribute, for the commune has the 
right to stop people from shooting 
within its bounds unless they are 
provided with one of its own licenses. 
The license costs twenty-five francs. 
Half of the money goes to the com- 
mune in which it is taken out, and the 
other half to the state. 

My project of reaching Biscarosse 
by skirting the lake soon became a 
subject of earnest conversation between 
me and the resin-gatherer. The de- 
scription he gave of the journey was 
anything but seductive. He put the 
distance at sixteen kilométres. Know- 
ing by experience the inveterate habit 
of the country people of under estima- 
ting distances I added four to his six- 
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teen. He told me that it would take 
him, with his knowledge of the country, 
six hours to do the journey. A new 
idea struck me. Between the trunks 
of the pines I could see a boat lying 
on the near shore of the lake, and [ 
asked my dark friend if it would be 
possible to get across by water to Bis- 
carosse ? 

*‘Certainly,” saidhe. “That is my 
boat, and I can take you across.” ~ 

* Well, name your price.” 

After reflecting a few minutes he 
said — 

“T shall have to pay one of my 
comrades to do my work. It’s about 
four hours’ sail, for there is scarcely 
any wind, and I must stop the night 
at Biscarosse. Do you think five 
francs too much ?” 

“No; make your arrangements and 
let us start.” 

He walked to a neighbouring hut, 
outside of which two other résiniers 
who had returned for their mid-day 
meal were now seated. In a few 
minutes he had arranged the matter 
and was ready to start. 

He left his cabin door unlocked, for 
it never enters.a résinier’s head to doubt 
the honesty of another résinier. These 


/ men pass their lives in perfect com- 


panionship, without rivalry, jealousy, 
or distrust. Nothing would be easier 
than for one of them to steal the fruit of 
another’s labour—to abstract resin 
from his neighbour’s pots—but I have 
been assured that such practices are 
unknown in the Landes. On reaching 
the lake I found that the boat had 
been beached some ten yards from the 
shore. The resin gatherer tucked up 
his trousers and waded in. This was 
a trifling matter with him, for he had 
bare feet. He carried his sabots in his 
hand, because he was about to enter 
his village, and he wished to look re- 
spectable there Seeing me hesitating 
ou the shore he made excuses for his 
own forgetfulness, and quickly returning 
insisted upon carrying me to the boat 
on his back. Rather reluctantly I 
assumed the undignified position. We 
were now in the boat, and a few pushes 














of the sail-pole sent it gliding into 


deeper water. I took my seat on a 
plank in the centre and the résinier 
placed himself in the stern, where he 
could ply the rudder with one hand 
and hold the sail cord with the other. 
The dog settled himself between his 
master’s naked feet, and although he 
pretended to sleep he kept one glisten- 
ing half-closed eye fixed on me. The 
little brute had grown more amiable 
since he ate the tails of my sardines, 
but was still very surly. 

The mast was set, the sail was un- 
furled and flapped lazily in the light 
breeze. We hardly seemed to move. 
There was scarce a ripple on the glassy 
water, and I could see the golden sand 
at the bottom when we were half a 
mile from the shore. There was no 
shelter here from the sun’s rays, which 
smote down with almost tropical force ; 
but the sensations which the novelty 
of the situation and the beauty of the 
scenery awakened were enchanting. 
Now] could take in the whole loveliness 
of this delightful lake, which is just 
large enough to mimic the sea but not 
so large as to shut out the impressions 
of the land. All around, above the 
glittering margin of sand stretched the 
unbroken forest, vast and undulating 
like the ocean. In the narrow valleys 
between parallel dunes were sombre 
depths of dusky green, over which 
floated a pale blue mist. There the 
pines looked like trees accursed with- 
out hope of sunshine and light, with 
no breeze to unbosom their agony in 
sighs, but brooding in solemn and 
awful silence for ever. But where the 
storms of ages ago had written their 
history in the sands rolled high into 
the shape of mountain ridges the 
joyous pines were all luminous with 
the summer glory of the sun, and there 
I knew the doves must be swinging on 
the topmost boughs where the wind and 
leaves sing for ever. 

After about an hour’s very slow sail- 
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ing, a broad ripple breaking from the 
shore we had left ran across the 
face of the lake. Before it reached 
us the sail suddenly bulged, the cord 
was nearly tugged from the forester’s 
grasp and the boat sprang forward 
with a motion altogether new. Then 
we noticed that the sun was shining 
through a dun-coloured vapour and that 
smoky masses of cloud were hover- 
ing over the dunes on the southern 
shore. 

“A storm!” said my companion. 

“ Will it break before we reach the 
land?” ‘ 

. Very likely.”’ 

It was soon blowing a stiff breeze 
that drove the boat along at a grey- 
hound’s speed, with occasional gusts 
which made the foam fly over the 
bows. A pleasant and exciting change 
this, but if the dose was to be increased 
the sail would need very judicious 
handling. The boat, moreover, was 
very old and leaky. My boots were 
already half under water. The dog 
having at length taken his eye off me 
was devoting all his attention to the 
problem of finding a dry place to sit 
upon. I noticed his discomfort with 
satisfaction. Our little ship might be 
filling with water, but she was making 
splendid way. The wind, which caused 
us to tack considerably at first, was 
now carrying us straight as an arrow 
to a point in the south-eastern corner 
of the lake which the rés/nier wished 
to reach. The storm did not really 
strike us, but rolled away to the east, 
and the lumpy water was settling down 
again as the boat ran up a little creek. 
Here the résinier moored her, and we 
set off walking to Biscarosse, which 
was about three miles distant. The 
land here was flat and marshy, and less 
thickly wooded than on the opposite 
shore of the lake. Two  bullocks 
harnessed to a waggon and separated 
by a very long beam, were the first 
signs of approaching civilisation. 


the next Number. 
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THe Ministerial proposals for raising 
the year’s revenue were rejected by a 
majority of the House of Commons 
early in the morning of June 9. On 
the same day Mr. Gladstone informed 
the Queen of the desire of the Cabinet 
to surrender office. The letter reached 
the Queen on June 10. On that day 
other communications took place be- 
tween the Sovereign and her Ministers, 
the precise purport of which has not 
yet been made public. Whatever they 
may have been, on the day following, 
that is, on June 11, the Queen with a 
curious alacrity that will no doubt be 
explained when the time comes, ac- 
cepted the resignation of Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues, and summoning 
Lord Salisbury to Balmoral, intrusted 
him with a commission to form an 
administration. The Conservative 
leader reached London and began his 
task on June 15. The crisis lasted 
for a week, and until the very after- 
noon of the 22nd the expectation 
gradually gained ground that Lord 
Salisbury would give up his task. 
This expectation was at its strongest 
an hour or two before the public was 
informed that he had resolved to per- 
severe. The precise nature of the 
communications that were exchanged 
between the two sets of leaders and 
the Sovereign is not as yet before the 
world. It is possible that when they 
come to be known they may raise 
some interesting constitutional points. 
As the situation was unique, owing 
to the impossibility of a dissolution 
of Parliament, precedents were not 
available, and it may be that new 
maxims have been resorted to. 

In other respects the fall of the 
second Gladstone administration will 
probably be a remarkable date in our 
history, for however we are inclined 
to make little of the events that pass 
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before our own eyes and are due to 
actors who are too close to us to be 
rightly measured, it is too obvious 
that we are entering for good or for 
evil on a new era. Our external re- 
lations are undergoing a change and 
taking on new proportions. So are 
the internal conditions of party, alike 
in organization and in creed. So is 
the distribution of political power. 
The new Premier’s first difficulties, for 
instance, were found in his own camp. 
The younger, more aggressive, and more 
popular wing, headed by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, and more or less 
furtively reinforced by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, insisted on the super- 
session of Sir Stafford Northcote. The 
intrigue was made into a public 
scandal by a scene of flat mutiny in 
the House of Commons, and in a few 
hours Lord Salisbury was induced— 
after the use, as is suspected, of little 
more pressure than is needed to force 
an open door—to go so far as to agree 
that, if somebody else would tell his 
old friend and colleague that he was 
no longer wanted, then he would gladly 
make the various arrangements that 
were required from him. Who was the 
emissary intrusted with the bow string 
or the fatal cup of coffee, is unknown 
outside the confederates. But the issue 
was the deposition of the last chief of 
the old school of Conservatism, and the 
installation of Lord Randolph Churchill 
as practically the dictator of a reno- 
vated, a highly astonished, and not 
wholly pleased party. To call him 
dictator is hardly at all too strong. 
Lord Salisbury may be superior to his 
ally in grasp of mind, as he obviously 
is in knowledge and experience. But 
Lord Salisbury sits in the House of 
Lords, while political power resides 
in the House of Commons. The 
Minister who has the supremacy in 
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the House of Commons, if he have as 
strong a will and as vigorous an initi- 
ative as Lord Randolph Churchill has, 
will undoubtedly in the last resort 
have the supremacy in the Cabinet. 
The energy and the penetration which 
have raised Lord Randolph in the short 
course of five years from being nobody 
to this commanding elevation, may 
justify his present position by future 
performances, But that a politician of 
his temperament and his views should 
have attained that position marks a 
decisive transformation in one of the 
two great parties of the State. 

A second point that cannot escape 
attention in the crisis, is the peremptory 
dissipation of favourite illusions as to 
the Irish vote ‘not counting.” The 


notion that the two English parties 
should establish an agreement that, if 
either of them should chance to be 
beaten by a majority due to Irish 
auxiliaries, the victors should act as 
if they had lost the division, has been 
cherished by some who are not exactly 


simpletons in politics. We now see 
what such a notion is worth. It has 
proved to be worth just as much as 
might have been expected by any 
onlooker who knows the excitement of 
the players, the fierceness of the game, 
and the irresistible glitter of the 
prizes. When it suits their own pur- 
pose, the two English parties will 
unite to baffle or to crush the Irish, 
but neither of them will ever scruple 
to use the Irish in order to baffle or 
to crush their own rivals. This fancy 
must be banished to the same limbo 
as the similar dream that Ireland 
could be disfranchised and reduced to 
the rank of a Crown colony. Three 
years ago, when Ireland was violently 
disturbed, and the Irish members were 
extremely troublesome, this fine pro- 
ject of governing Ireland like India 
was a favourite consolation, even to 
some Liberals who might have been 
expected to know better. The ab- 
surdity of the design, and the shallow- 
ness of those who were captivated 
by it, were swiftly exposed. A few 
months after they had been consoling 


themselves with the idea of taking 
away the franchise from Ireland, 
they all voted for a measure which 
extended the franchise to several hund- 
reds of thousands of the inhabitants 
of Ireland who had not possessed it 
before, and who are not at all likely to 
employ their new power in the direc- 
tion of crown colonies or martial law 
or any of the other random panaceas 
of thoughtless and incontinent politi- 
cians. As for the new Government, 
sharp critics — and some of the 
sharpest are to be found on their own 
benches—do not shrink from declaring 
that they come into power as Mr, 
Parnell’s lieutenants. His vote has 
installed them, it can displace them ; 
it has its price, and the price will be 
paid. In the whole transaction, the 
Irish not only count; they almost 
count for everything. 

The present crisis has brought into 
view a far more amazing example of 
the political levity with which we 
handle Irish difficulties. A fortnight 
ago the imperative necessity of renew: 
ing the Crimes Act or some portions 
of it was one of the firmest articles of 
belief among Conservative peers and 
members of parliament, and, for that 
matter, among the bulk of Liberal 
peers and members too. With the 
exception of a few members on the 
extreme left, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill and one or two of his band, 
the whole of the English and Scotch 
parties were intent on renewing 
exceptional legislation Mr. Gladstone 
had announced a Bill reviving some 
“valuable and equitable provisions ” 
of the Crimes Act. When he fell, it 
was almost universally expected that 
Lord Salisbury would make the re- 
newal of the Crimes Act one of the 
subjects on which he would require 
assurances of support from his prede- 
cessors. In a few hours it became 
known that, if he should come into 
power, he would let the Crimes Act 
drop, and trust to the vigorous execu- 
tion of the ordinary law. The decision, 
if it be acted upon, is a very sensible 
one. But what are we to say of the 
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motive that has notoriously and unde- 
niably prompted it? If the Gladstone 
Government had failed to propose a 
revival of this exceptional legislation, 
it is notorious and undeniable that 
they would have provoked the most 
energetic and persistent declaration 
that their policy meant nothing less 
than a winter of murder and outrage 
in Ireland. We may assume that the 
gentlemen who talked in this way 
were, and would have been, sincere. 
Then what are we to think of the 
political morality which deliberately 
accepts a policy that avowedly, in 
their judgment, leads to a winter of 
murder and outrage? The levity of all 
this matches the levity of 1846. In 
January, 1846, the Peelite Government 
declared the necessity for a Coercion 
Bill to be urgent. But they took no 
steps whatever to secure the measure 
that was so urgently needed until 
June. Then in June the Whigs 
turned Peel out, on the principle of 
Non-Coercion. Having thus triumph- 


antly established the principle, and 


got themselves into office on the 
strength of it, they straightway forgot 
what manner of men they were, and 
before they had been a month in 


power brought in a Coercion Bill of / 


their own. 
made the 
parties. 

It is perhaps not an extravagant 
dream to hope that this curious turn 
of affairs in the present crisis may 
have put an end to Coercion as one of 
the regular instruments at the dis- 
posal of the Irish Executive. By Coer- 
cion we mean exceptional legislation, 
on principles not applied in England 
and Scotland, for disorders in Ireland. 
The abandonment of the Crimes Act 
by both parties, including the pro- 
visions which seemed valuable and 
equitable only afew days ago—though 
its abandonment is only excused on 
grounds of temporary expediency —will 
make it very difficult for either Whig 
or Tory dog to return to its vomit 
another day. It is true that political 
fatuity is not likely to be altogether 
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silent. Already one counsellor pub- 
licly urges Lord Salisbury to “ tell 
the Irish Parliamentary party that he 
will try to prevent crime by using 
only the provisions of the common 
law, but that if he fails, if a bloody 
winter again stains the soil of Ireland 
with frequent assassination, he will 
ask for an Order in Council and pro- 
claim martial law.” As if martial 
law, of all things in the world, could 
do any more good now—even if it 
were possible—than on the last occa- 
sion when something like it was tried 
in Ireland, and proved an egregious 
failure. Government by state of siege 
has not been a success in Ireland, and 
government by state of siege is not 
only unsuccessful; under parliamen- 
tary institutions it is impossible. 

We have spoken of the transforma- 
tion in the Tory party. Irish affairs 
seem likely to be the immediate agency 
for testing the chances of a similar 
transformation in the opposite camp. 
Mr. Gladstone informed the Queen, in 
historic words, on the part of the 
Cabinet, “ that their resignation grew 
out of the vote which had been given 
by the House-of Commons on Monday 
night, and that it sprang from that 
source and was founded upon that 
reason alone.” That this was a true 
and accurate statement, must of course 
be taken for granted. A defeat on 
cardinal elements of fiscal policy has 
always been held to be a valid reason 
for throwing the responsibility of 
government on the party who inflicted 
the defeat. The question of the 
number of lines on the whips, and of 
the exact degree of pressure that was 
brought to bear by official upon non- 
official members of the Ministerial 
party, has interesting bearings of its 
own. But it does not affect the right 
and duty of Ministers to resign upon a 
defeat which they had taken reasonable 
means to avert. What is certain is 
that, resignation or no resignation, the 
Cabinet were not of one mind, and 
were not likely to become so, in respect 
of the Bill toreplace the Crimes Act. To 
what limits the divergence had been 
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narrowed, and whether it would have 
been successfully adjusted before the 
time for positive decision had actually 
arrived, only members of the Cabinet 
can know or conjecture. All that has 
for the moment receded into ancient 
history. The significant element in 
the episode was the attitude of the 
Whig section of the Cabinet. Suppos- 
ing common surmises not to be devoid 
of foundation, and supposing that on 
June 9th or 10th the Cabinet had been 
unable to come to a working agree- 
ment about the Crimes Act, it would 
have been the Whigs who had upset 
the coach. Lord Spencer would rather 
have broken up the Government than 
continue to govern Ireland without 
exceptional powers. With his convic- 
tion that these powers were indispens- 
able, this was the only course open to 
an upright Minister. But the convic- 
tion itself is the singular thing. The 
singular thing is that Lord Spencer 
should have shrunk from thinking 
Irish government without coercion 
impossible, and that Mr. Gibson, who 
is a Tory, and who knows Ireland 
much better than even Lord Spencer, 
should think government without coer- 
cion quite possible and worth trying. 
This was not all. The Whigs have 
fallen off sadly in courage, virility, 
and sympathy with popular principles 
since the time of Mr. Fox. They were 
not the timid party in those days. 
Fox was not afraid to denounce 
the Union as “one of the most 
unequivocal attempts at establishing 
the principles as well as the practice of 
despotism.” The new Whigs will not 
even attempt to ameliorate either the 
despotic principle or the despotic 
practice that Fox so wisely foresaw. 
Lord Spencer has been an upright, 
assiduous, and efficient officer. His 
hard and firm hand delivered us from 
the wild and impotent distractions of 
the Irish administration of 1881. But 
his régime has been from first to last 
without flexibility and without initia- 
tive. It has not been of cast iron, as 
some pretend, but it has been, and it 
promised for ever to remain, purely 


wooden. Compare it with Drummond’s ; 
it has not had, and was not apparently 
going to have, a single new idea or 
fresh impulse in it from beginning to 
end. For some time this was intelli- 
gible. It was necessary to appease 
the confusions that had been left by 
the preceding régime. Apparently, 
however, the temporary restoration 
of superficial order was to mark the 
limit of Lord Spencer’s statesmanship. 
Even in the stormiest hours of 1881 
the Government deliberately promised 
in the Queen’s Speech to introduce a 
measure for extending local govern- 
ment in Ireland. The promise had 
been dropped, but the prospect of a 
strong reinforcement of the Nationalist 
party in parliament made its revival 
indispensable. There were two ways 
of going to work. One plan was to 
introduce a few paltry tinkering 
changes that would neither have in- 
terested nor satisfied anybody. The 
tinkering tentative method has been 
followed in dealing with the Land 
Question, ever since the report of the 
Devon Commission, forty years ago, 
with results that are only too familiar. 
The other plan was to face the danger 
boldly, and to oppose a thoroughgoing 
solution to a deep reaching problem. 
It is commonly believed that a plan of 
this kind was desired by the Radical 
members of the Cabinet (not excluding 
the most important of them), and re- 
sisted by some at any rate of its Whig 
members. The given proposal may 
have been defective. The public does 
not know what the proposal was. But 
the Whigs are believed to have shrunk 
not only from the proposal but from 
the principle, and to have been content 
to face another five years of Irish diffi- 
culty with the pottering and dawdling 
methods that have done more than the 
Penal Laws themselves to create that 
difficulty, and to make the malady in- 
veterate. Of course there are grave 
perils in any attempt to decentralise 
and to nationalise the Irish Govern- 
ment. But so there are grave perils 
in leaving things as they are. They 
cannot be left as they are, and that is 
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what some of the younger members of 
the late Government clearly perceive. 

Whether the reform of the Irish 
system of government will be the 
great issue at the general election 
is still uncertain. It is inevitable 
that it must be one of the issues. The 
significance and the drift of the gene- 
ral election must naturally depend very 
much on the position taken by Mr. 
Gladstone. If he consents to lead the 
campaign once more, it will be for him 
to decide the watchword, and to in- 
scribe the victorious device on the 
party standard. The strong general 
impression is that he will be induced 
to return to the field. In that case, it 
is impossible to conceal that policy 
will be entirely secondary to his per- 
sonality. The Liberal victory will 
then be due primarily to the wish of 
the majority of the electors to have 
the country governed by Mr. Glad- 
stone. It will be the “Old Cause and 


the Old Man,” but the Man will figure 
more largely in’men’s imaginations, 


than the Cause in their understand- 
ings, Anybody can preach a mightily 
impressive and extremely cheap homily 
on that fact, if he has nothing better to 
do, but a fact it is, and there is no 
more to be said. 
more time for such a ripening of Libe- 
ral opinion as ought to prevent the 
mischiefs of division. Those are not 
merely party mischiefs. The substi- 
tution of isolated and antagonistic 
groups for parties, will be a tremend- 
ous misfortune not only for sectional 
leaders but for the country. A foreign 
observer, more intelligent than most 
of his class, already sees the gloomy 
prospect opening out before us. 
“Triste perspective,” he cries, “et 
telle qu’on se demande malgré soi 
si l’Angleterre, aprés nous avoir donné 
le spectacle de l’affaiblissement de sa 
puissance politique 4 l’extérieur, n’est 
pas destinée a nous faire voir a I’in- 
térieur le déclin des institutions qui 
ont si longtemps été sa couronne 
d’honneur parmi les nations.” 


Among other illusions that have re- 
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ceived a check in the recent proceedings 
must be counted the famous idea of a 
great fusion that should bring the so- 
‘alled Moderate Liberal over to the 
Conservative lines. No whisper of a 
proposal has been made by the Tory 
leader to the suspicious or dissatisfied 
Whigs. Lord Salisbury has not given 
Mr. Goschen the same invitation that 
the late Lord Derby gave to Lord 
Palmerston on one occasion, and to 
Mr. Gladstone on another. If Glad- 
stonian Liberalism is too doubtful to 
politicians of this stamp, they are 
themselves too good or not good 
enough for the new Toryism. We 
see the curious spectacle of the two 
extreme wings of either party agree- 
ing more with one another, both in 
specific views and in political temper, 
than each of them agrees with its own 
Centre. It has been said a thousand 
times that between Mr. Goschen and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, between Lord Hart- 
ington and Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
there is little substantial difference of 
opinion on the actual policy of the 
day. Lord Randolph Churchill, on 
the other hand, has boldly propounded 
a scheme that the Radical leaders 
openly tax him with appropriating 
from their private baggage. Yet no 
attempt has been made, or even 
dreamed of for a single moment, to 
bring parties into relations better 
adjusted to professions and principles. 
What surprises time may yet have in 
store for us in the re-composition of 
our great political groups, it would be 
fruitless now to inquire. But the 
next time that Advanced Liberals are 
menaced with a secession of their 
Moderate allies, it will be worth re- 
membering that on this important 
occasion the Conservatives did not 
appear to think it worth while to 
broaden their base in this sense, but, 
on the contrary,deposed those of their 
own foremost men with whom Mode- 
rate Liberals would have found them- 
selves least, or not at all, out of 
sympathy. To call a party led by 
Lord Randolph Churchill Conserva- 
tive, and a party led, say, by Lord 
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Hartington Radical, is a humorous 
paradox of the first force. It must 
be that we are in the midst of a 
movement of a very remarkable kind 
of which the evolution is still incom- 
plete, and for the full development of 
which we must wait not only for the 
result of the new elections, but for 
the further differences and transforma- 
tions that will follow the final retire- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone from the scene. 
That retirement is not expected by 
those who have the best means of 
reading that eminent man’s mind, but 
the conditions of party advance are 
not quite silently preparing in the 
interval. 

It is curious to note that, though 
Mr. Gladstone is the undoubted dic- 
tator of his party, and by far the most 
powerful and popular personage in the 
realm, the most marked mishaps of his 
late administration have been due to 
his backwardness in insisting on his 
own views. His failures have been of 
two kinds. In the first place, foreign 
business has been badly done as busi 
ness. It has been dilatory, indecisive, 
slovenly, and flaccid ; things have not 
heen screwed up tight, and clenched. 
What we may call the secretarial side 
of our dealings with foreign Govern- 
ments has been poorly handled. But, 
in the second place, every false step 
that has been taken has been a 
step at variance particularly and 
especially with Gladstonian principles. 
The follies in the Soudan, for instance, 
must have been perpetrated in each of 
their successive phases, in opposition 
to the Prime Minister's own most 
decisive leanings. The plea for this is 
obvious enough. The Minister of the 
day must deal with the House of 
Commons, and in foreign policy the 
House of Commons, in spite of the 
tide of pacific sentiment on which it 
was chosen in 1880, was less patient, 
less pacific, less resolutely disinclined 
to military adventures—was more 
inclined to Jingoism, in a word—than 
either Mr. Gladstone himself, or, as 
we believe, than the constituencies, 
The Minister shrank until the present 


session from putting his back to the 
wall, and loudly defying either a com- 
posite majority in Parliament or 
flaming writers in the public prints, 
to coerce him into courses of military 
adventure. At last occasion came, 
when he courageously faced the forces 
to which he had so long yielded. 
When the difficulties with Russia 
came to a point, and after even he 
had by a certain memorable speech 
seemed to place himself at the head 
of the military and forward party, he 
suddenly recovered himself, and almost 
at a moment’s notice, in spite of the 
newspapers, in spite of the always 
excitable feeling in the House of 
Commons, and in spite of anti- 
Russian prepossessions which are 
always strong in the English mind, 
and which his speech had so directly 
and powerfully stimulated, he declared 
for arbitration and a pacific settle- 
ment. Did the shock unseat him? 
Not the least in the world. The 
majority, which would have rallied to 
him if he had gone to war, rallied to 
him when he insisted on peace. It is 
impossible to imagine a more decisive 
test of the strength and the stability 
of his authority. It is impossible to 
think of a sharper strain. That he 
should have carried his Russian policy, 
and emerged from the process without 
a whit of serious damage to his popu- 
larity, is the best proof that we could 
have of the power that he has possessed 
all these five years, and that he has 
not always used so freely and per- 
emptorily as he might perhaps have 
been expected to do. 


It is too soon to estimate the effect 
of a Conservative administration on 
the views and leanings of foreign 
Powers. The one country where the 
expressions of satisfaction at the 
change were most prompt and un- 
mistakable was Germany, and it may 
be admitted that Germany happens 
at this moment to be the most im 
portant Power in the diplomatic 
world. To us, no doubt, our direct 
relations with Russia are just now at 
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any rate of more pressing moment 
than any that we have, or are likely 
to have, with Germany. The recep- 
tion of the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s 
cabinet by Russia—that is to say, by 
the Russian bureaucrats and the half- 
gagged editors—has been rather 
various. “Only one answer,” says 
one, “can be expected from us in 
reply to the news of the appointment 
of the Conservative leader in the 
House of Lords as Mr. Gladstone’s 
successor, and that answer must be 
given in the shape of calm, serious, 
and significant measures of precaution 
taken in Central Asia.” ‘We must 
profit,” cries another, “‘ by the change 
in the English Government, regardless 
of diplomatic ceremony. It is highly 
necessary for us to recover our freedom 
of action. We should now reject all 
the pretensions of England to interfere 
in our affairs on the Afghan frontier.”’ 
But there is a third note struck. 
Russia, we are told, in spite of its 
recollection of Mr. Gladstone’s friend- 
liness a few years ago, had become 
irritated by his “ tergiversations and 
the slowness of his negotiations.” Now, 
may not some more durable combina- 
tion be settled? Why should not the 
idea spread “that it would be better 
for Russia, as well as for England, to 
come frankly to an understanding by 
substituting for the present delusive 
and superannuated neutral zone con- 
terminous frontiers, which could be 
effected by a reasonable division of 
Afghanistan.” Whatever else may 
be said of Lord Salisbury, no one who 
remembers his course during Lord 
Beaconstield’s government, and his 
changes of view between the confer- 
ence at Constantinople and the con- 
gress at Berlin, can doubt that he 
possesses remarkable suppleness of 
mind. It is not impossible that the 
Russophobe who talked about bank- 
rupts and swindlers, may turn back 
again into the Russophil, who walked 
up and down the streets of Pera arm 
in arm with Ignatieff. Lord Salisbury 
may be in some respects a dreamer, but 
he is substantially a man of business, 
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and he will in one way or other drop 
the bad language of the platform, just 
as Mr. Disraeli apologised for his over 
bold references to Prince Bismarck. 
Then it is argued that Prince Bis- 
marck will make things smooth for 
Lord Salisbury, instead of making 
. 5 
them rough as he did for Mr. Glad- 
stone. This is possible, but it is not 
at all so certain as is assumed. There 
is no secret about the principle—the 
very sensible principle for a German 
statesman—of all Bismarckian diplo- 
macy. He will give to Lord Salis- 
bury, if Lord Salisbury will give to 
him. But what has the British 
Minister to offer? He is ap interim 
Minister, almost avowedly expecting 
his dismissal within six months at the 
hands of the sovereign people, and in 
the meantime working under as vigi- 
lant a supervision as skilful and well- 
informed opponents can manage to 
exercise. Even if Prince Bismarck could 
father his thought on his wish,—could 
persuade himself that a Conservative 
Government is at all likely to survive 
a general election,—is he likely to get 
himself into uneasy relations with 
Russia, who will still be his neighbour 
to-morrow, for the sake of obliging a 
Minister who to-morrow may have 
disappeared from power for the rest of 
his natural life? Then again, even if 
Lord Salisbury’s retention of power 
for a twelvemonth were certain, instead 
of being almost impossible, how can 
he repay the diplomatic favours which 
his friends are promising to us, and 
which, as we know too well by this 
time, will not be given gratis, but 
must be bought at a round price! 
Lord Salisbury is supposed to have 
said to France, when complaining of 
our appropriation of Cyprus, “ Take 
Tunis ! ”—advice that France followed, 
with pretty considerable consequences 
in Egypt and other parts of the world. 
But he is not likely to bid Germany 
take Zanzibar; on the contrary, Zan- 
zibar will bring him into relations of 
an equivocal kind with Germany 
before he has been at the Foreign 
Office a single month. The truth is 
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that the Powers have been brought by 
circumstances into waters that are too 
deep to be sounded by the little plum- 
met of the persona grata. Events, 
interests, half-blind movements of 
material forees—as we have just been 
saying about the British Power — 
have too much impetus just now to be 
arrested by the personal partialities of 
even the most wilful of sovereigns or 
statesmen. If Germany wants Zanzi- 
bar, any English Minister, whether 
persona grata or ingrata, will believe 
that his country has a strong interest 
in not making the operation particu- 
larly easy. 

Italy, our one ally, has had a lesson. 
Like M. Ferry and like Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Italian Ministers have been 
beaten in the Parliament, and though 
Signor Depretis may return, Mancini 
who has had the direction of foreign 
affairs will remain out of the new 
combination, whatever it may be. The 
Italian Parliament resented the ad- 
ventures to which, as it supposes, 
Great Britain tempted Italy in the 
Red Sea. Egypt has been as fatal to 
the Italian Government as to our own, 
and as Tonquin was to that of France. 
It is doubtful whether Lord Salisbury 
or any other Minister will be able to 
reckon on very effective co-operation 
on the part of Italy. 

In France all depends upon the 
coming elections, which may be held 
as early as the middle of August, and 
cannot be held later than the middle 
of October. Just as Lord Salisbury 
will ratify the arrangement with 
Russia which Mr. Gladstone has 
made—probably even giving up the 
point about the Zulfikar pass, for 
which Lord Granville was contending 
—so M. Freycinet has profited by the 
treaty with China which was virtually 
due to M. Ferry. This will, of course, 
free the hands of France in Egypt, if 
Prince Bismarck allows, and if the 
news from the constituencies does not 
forbid. But M. Freycinet exists by 
consent of the French Radicals, and 
they are as much opposed to foreign 
adventures, in spite of the costly 


success of the new treaty, as the 
corresponding party in Italy and in 
Great Britain. Lord Salisbury would 
hardly be likely to get on particularly 
well with the French Republic, but at 
least the French Government cannot 
be more awkward, stiff, and difficult 
with him than it has for five years 
proved itself to be in respect of his 
Liberal predecessors. 

It is well enough for the rhetorical 
purposes of party debate to charge the 
recent Administration with having 
weakened the great Empire over which 
they were placed. Foreign observers 
are naturally at liberty to take stock 
of our repulses and to count over the 
tale of our diplomatic mystifications. 
The Sovereigns of the three Great 
Empires of the North, as they taunt- 
ingly remind us, met and deliberated 
on the affairs of Europe without com- 
municating a word of their plans and 
their decisions to the Cabinet of Saint 
James’s. Your diplomatic conference, 
they say, convoked in London itself on 
your own initiative, broke up and 
came to naught without a single Power 
rallying to the propositions of Eng- 
land? Another conference assembled 
at Berlin with the express design of 
subjecting the external expansion of 
Great Britain to the control of Europe. 
All this is very true, and it is certainly 
not over-palatable even to the most 
pacific of patriots. 

It is perfectly arguable, moreover, 
we admit, if any body be bent upon 
so arguing it, that it is all due to the 
want of firniness and management in 
the British Government. But there 
is another reading of it, which to us 
seems not only more lenient to a par- 
ticular Government, but more just on 
the merits, and far more significant, 
instructive, and even momentous for 
Englishmen at large. Our reading is, 
that the apparent decline in the sup- 
posed ascendency of Great Britain, 
arises from a change in external con- 
ditions, which no statesman in Down- 
ing Street could by any skill control 
or prevent. The German desire for colo- 
nial extension, for instance, whether 
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it be a temporary caprice or the out- 
come of a permanent necessity, is in- 
dependent of anything that we can do 
or say—unless, indeed, we are prepared 
to publish boldly that the earth is 
ours and all the emptinesses thereof. 
Again, it is impossible to deny that 
the immense hosts of armed men now 
maintained on the Continent of Europe 
impose on a State which does not, will 
not, and cannot enter into rivalry with 
these gigantic forces, an inferiority in 
relation to the Continental Powers 
which did not come into such promi- 
nence in the days of small armies. It 
is not to be denied, either, that the 
employment of steam in navigation, 
and the various inventions for destruc- 
tion on the sea, have altered the old 
terms of our maritime supremacy. We 
are far from saying under this head 
that such an alteration cannot and 
ought not to be met by corresponding 
efforts. But the fact that these efforts 
have to be made is certainly not an 
addition to the elements of our national 
strength ; and what we are saying is 
that time and circumstance have, for 
the hour at any rate, effected a change 
which is, and under any Ministry 
whatever must have been, a diminu- 
tion of our national strength in rela- 
tion to the Great Powers with whom 
we have to deal. 

Whether these and kindred facts 
mark a permanent transformation in 
our national position might well be 
the subject of long and well-weighed 
consideration. One would have to ask 
whether what, in the dialect of con- 
troversies about the currency may be 
called the appreciation of certain 
foreign Powers, is permanent or tem- 
porary. Germany which holds the 
position of pre-eminence held less than 
twenty years ago by the French Empire, 
may much less than twenty years hence 
have followed the French Empire into 
confusion and nothingness. However 
this may be, there has been an un- 
doubted transformation for the time, 
and if any statesman of less modera- 
tion, equity, and credit for desiring 
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peace than Mr. Gladstone had presided 
over our affairs, the process would 
have ended in disaster. It may be 
that the force of events would have 
imposed an equally moderate and 
patient spirit upon Lord Salisbury and 
his friends. Sages have often told 
the world that sovereigns and states- 
men are not so mighty as they seem, 
and sages ought to know. Inany case, 
do not let us be frightened by the 
reproach of fatalism from perceiving 
that cccasions of difficulty arise for 
States which no statecraft can avert, 
though statecraft may make all the 
difference between difficulty and peril, 
and between peril and disaster. 

While noisy Excitables have been 
going about with loud declarations 
that the worst government that the 
world ever saw was allowing Germany 
to take the pick of the habitable globe, 
it appears that the territory of the 
British Empire has been increased by 
a piece of Africa as large as France in 
area, temperate and healthy in climate, 
abounding in rich soil, suspected to 
contain valuable minerals and metals, 
and opening a trade-route to the vast 
interior of the dark continent. It 
would be more satisfactory if this 
enormous accession of territory and 


‘of responsibility could be traced to 


any settled and consistent design. As 
it is, it looks like one more of those 
fated accidents that have made South 
Africa the most confusing, trouble- 
some, and thankless of our posses- 
sions. Already, we are told that we 
have annexed the wrong piece, or at 
least that we should have included 
another piece to the north, though it 
is clear from the information of those 
who know that we shall have to fight 
for it with its native occupants. Nor 
is the prospect very satisfactory to 
east and south of the new possession. 
The new colony of Bechuanaland, if 
so it is to be called, hems in the 
Transvaal on the whole of its western, 
and most of its northern border, and 
that important fact certainly contains 
the seed of many troubles, 





